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HON. CHESTER B. JORDAN. 


The highlands of northern New 
Hampshire are known throughout the 
world. Their lofty summits and deep 
valleys are justly celebrated. Every 
succeeding year brings to them a 
constantly increasing throng of tour- 
ists, who appreciate their grandeur. 
The race of men inhabiting the fer- 
tile valleys of that hill-country, ac- 
customed from early youth to the dis- 
play of majestic mountains and some 
of nature’s grandest scenery, are 
affected by their surroundings. They 
grow to be large men, physically and 
mentally. Too few generations have 
been nurtured amid such environ- 
ments to produce a distinctive type, 
but the old Puritan stock of Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts, finding 
there a congenial abiding-place, has 
had a theatre for its best develop- 
ment. Already have Coés and Graf- 
ton counties given to the state and to 
the nation men of great ability and 
of sterling worth, whose names are 
inseparably connected with the his- 
tory of the country. 

One of the finest towns in New Eng- 
land, with one of the prettiest villages 
in the New World, is Colebrook, a 
town in Upper Cods, nestling among 


the hills and mountains, with its low- 
est intervales elevated many hundred 
feet above the sea, dotted with ponds, 
and traversed by many a trout brook. 

In Colebrook, October 15, 1839, 
was born Chester Bradley Jordan, 
youngest son of Johnson and Minerva 
(Buel) Jordan. 

The Jordan family is probably of 
French origin. One of the name is 
known to have been with William the 
Conqueror. Others, by the name of 
Jourdaine, probably of Huguenot 
stock, migrated at an early day to 
New England, and became loyal 
Americans. 

Benjamin Jordan, son of Edmund 
Jordan, was born in the old town of 
Rehoboth, Mass., served four years 
in the Continental army during the 
Revolution, and was one of the dar- 
ing little band that affected the his- 
toric capture of General Prescott. 

Johnson Jordan, son of Benjamin 
Jordan, was born in Plainfield, April 
8, 1798, settled in Colebrook in 1818, 
married, in 1822, Minerva Buel, and 
died August 16, 1873. He was a 
strong man physically, of fair judg- 
ment and sense, who passed many 
years of his life in the hard and 
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unprofitable labors of a pioneer and 
clearer of lands. 

Minerva Buel, born in Hebron, 
Conn., July 19, 1801, was the daugh- 
ter of Capt. Benjamin Buel, who was 
born Aug. 20, 1767, and settled in 
Colebrook in 1803. 

Benjamin Buel was a_ scholarly 
man, of excellent character and re- 
fined tastes, an elegant penman, and 
for many winters a highly prized 
teacher in Colebrook. He died March 
24, 1829. His wife, Violetta Sessions, 
a native of Connecticut, was a lady 
of considerable culture. She died in 
1855, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. 

Johnson and Minerva (Buel) Jor- 
dan were the parents of ten children, 
six of whom attained the age of ma- 
turity. The mother was a noble 
Christian woman, unflinching in duty, 
sensitive, modest, lovable, tender, 
considerate, and keenly alive to the 
wants of others ; loyal to her convic- 
tions, she was for many years a yal- 
ued member of the Congregational 
church, and her teachings, influence, 
and character had a strong and ben- 
eficial effect upon her children. She 
died in Colebrook, March 13, 1853. 

From the History of Coés County 
the following sketch is mainly taken : 

The early years of Chester B. Jor- 
dan were passed in hard labor, with 
long days of toil, scant advantages 
of education, and but little to encour- 
age him. Nothing but bare essen- 
tials, not the slightest approach to 
luxury, found a place in the frugal 
household. Strict economy was com- 
pulsory in the home life, and the 
scarcity of money caused home-made 
clothing to be the wearing apparel 
for many years. The cheerless tasks 
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were faithfully done, and the priva- 
tions uncomplainingly endured; but 
the lad hungered for knowledge. 

There were no books at home ex- 
cept the Bible and well thumbed 
school-books, and the small Sunday- 
school library was eagerly devoured. 
There is one compensation in a life 
environed by such circumstances, in 
that there is early developed a keen- 
ness of thought and capacity of self- 
reliance beyond its years; and so we 
find that Chester at an early age 
gathered and sold berries to pay for 
a subscription to the Independent 
Democrat, and, later on, to the New 
York Tribune, and began to be con- 
versant with the affairs of the world 
and the politics of the country at an 
age when many lads were only think- 
ing of their toys. He was interested 
at nine years of age in the campaign 
which placed Gen. Taylor in the 
presidential chair, and much more in 
that of 1852, when he purchased the 
campaign life of Gen. Scott and com- 
mitted it nearly to memory, and 
thought himself equipped to demon- 
strate to the Democratic boys of his 
circle the wisdom of electing Gen. 
Scott instead of Gen. Pierce. He 
remained with his father until 1860, 
when his increased desire for educa- 
tion caused him to enter Colebrook 
academy for the first half of the term. 
From this time he attended Colebrook 
and Meriden academies until he was 
graduated at the latter institution in 
1866. He became a popular teacher 
of public and select schools, was 
principal of Colebrook academy sev- 
eral terms, and taught in all eighteen 
terms. He was town superintendent 
of Colebrook in 1865-'7, and select- 
man for 1867. 
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He heartily espoused the Republi- 
can cause, and was chosen to preside 
at all the meetings of that party held 
in Colebrook in the spirited campaign 
which resulted in the reélection of 
Lincoln. He made many friends, did 
thoroughly and without bluster all 
duties coming to his hand, and in 
1868 was appointed clerk of the Coos 
county court, and removed to Lancas- 
ter, which has since been his resi- 
dence. He discharged the daties of 
this office with efficiency, and his re- 
tention was asked by nearly every 
attorney in the county, but he was too 
strongly Republican to be retained 
under a Democratic administration, 
and was removed, Oct. 23, 1874. He 
had decided literary tastes and abili- 
ty, could clearly and forcibly express 
his opinions in writing, and in 1870 
had purchased the Cods Republican, 
and became its editor. Under bis 
administration it was a candid but 
determined supporter of Grant, and 
ranked high among the newspapers 
of the state. For many years Mr. 
Jordan contributed articles to the 
Boston Journal, Concord Monitor, the 
Statesman, and campaign papers, and 
also to the Lancaster Gazette, in the 
presidential campaign of 1884. His 
political articles are marked by their 
clear comprehensiveness of affairs, 
their straightforward, matter-of-fact 
way of presentation, their candor, and 
their logical and conclusive reason- 
ing. In a quiet and unpretentious 
manner they reach the understand- 
ings of all in a way which tells. By 
voice and by his gifted pen he has 
ever advocated liberal appropriations 
for all educational, charitable, and 
patriotic objects. 

Mr. Jordan began the study of law 
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while clerk, continued it in the office 
of Judge William S. Ladd, and af- 
terwards in that of Ray, Drew & 
Heywood, and was admitted to prac- 
tice in the state courts in November, 
1875. He remained with Ray, Drew 
& Heywood until May 26, 1876, when 
Mr. Heywood retired, and the firm 
became Ray, Drew & Jordan. This 
firm was succeeded January 16, 1882, 
by Drew, Jordan & Carpenter, and 
later by Drew & Jordan. (In May, 
1881, Mr. Jordan was admitted to 
practice in the circuit court of the 
United States.) 

As a lawyer Mr. Jordan has chiefly 
given attention to the drafting of 
legal papers (in which he excels) and 
other office business. Connected as 
he has been with two such noted ad- 
vocates as Hon. Ossian Ray and Hon. 
Irving W. Drew, and being somewhat 
modest as to his abilities, he has not 
ventured often into this field, but 
when he has done so he has acquitted 
himself ably, and, in the opinion of 
some of his legal brethren, if he were 
compelled to present all his cases to 
the courts and juries, he would soon 
equal, if not surpass, any advocate 
in northern New Hampshire. 

From his sixteenth year Mr. Jor- 
dan has been a hard worker in poli- 
tics. In Colebrook, he was among 
the chief workers in carrying that 
close town. He was a good organ- 
izer, a close canvasser, and men 
would follow his lead. For several 
years he was pitted against Hon. 
Hazen Bedel (the strongest man of 
the Democracy, and one of the best 
men in the county) for the moderator 
vote, which was considered the test 
of the day, and was never defeated, 
although the plurality was sometimes 
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but one. In Lancaster, he was put 
up in the same manner against the 
popular Col. Heury O. Kent, and is 
the only candidate nominated by the 
Republicans who has ever beaten the 
colonel for moderator. 

In 1880, in a hot, close fight, Mr. 
Jordan had one majority for first 
representative in a vote of nearly 
700, making a gain of over 100 votes 
for his party. He was chosen speak- 
er of the house of representatives by 
a very complimentary vote; and, al- 
though new to the duties of this diffi- 
cult office, he proved himself a most 
admirable presiding officer, prompt, 
impartial, easy, and rapid in trans- 
acting the work of the position, and 
his efficiency and courtesy won him 
many and valuable friends. The 
Manchester Union, the leading Demo- 
cratic paper of the state, thus voiced 
the general sentiment at the close of 
the session: ** For Speaker Jordan 
there is but one encomium, and that 
fell from the lips of all, ‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.’ ” 

Mr. Jordan was chairman of the 
Republican State Convention, held in 
Concord in September, 1882. There 
was a bitter contest concerning the 
nomination for governor raging be- 
tween the friends of Hon. Moody 
Currier and the friends of Hon. Sam- 
uel W. Hale. Factional feeling ran 
high, but under the tact and guid- 
ance of the presiding officer, harmony 
was secured, and the work of the con- 
vention successfully accomplished. 

Mr. Jordan has much influence in 
public affairs, and prominent men 
have owed their elevation to impor- 
tant positions to his counsel and as- 
sistance. 

In 1886 he was unanimously nom- 
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inated for state senator in the Cods 
district, and made a strong fight, in 
spite of the overwhelming odds against 
him, running 300 votes ahead of his 
ticket. In 1876 he was appointed 
one of a committee of three to inves- 
tigate the affairs of the State Normal 
School, and wrote the report to the 
legislature, which was ordered print- 
ed in a pamphlet form. In 1881 
Dartmouth college gave him the de- 
gree of A. B.; in 1882 he was chosen 
honorary member of the Third Regi- 
ment, N. H. National Guard; in 
1883, chosen honorary member of the 
Webster Historical Society of Bos- 
ton; in 1884, chosen honorary mem- 


‘ber of the Seventh N. H. Veterans’ 


Association. He has long been a 
member of Evening Star Lodge of 
Masons at Colebrook, and of the 
Chapter at Lancaster, and was a di- 
rector in the Lancaster National 
Bank during the first two years of 
its existence. 

Gov. Harriman, in 1867, tendered 
Mr. Jordan a position on his staff, 
which force of circumstances com- 
pelled him to decline. But in 1872 
he accepted a similar offer from Gov. 
Straw, and served on his staff. 

Mr. Jordan married, July 19, 1879, 
Ida R. Nutter, daughter of Oliver 
and Roxannah C. (Wentworth) Nut- 
ter. She is descended from old New 
Hampshire families of repute, and is 
a lady whom it is always a pleasure 
to meet. They have had three chil- 
dren,—Roxannah Minerva, born Jan- 
uary 19, 1882; Hugo, born May 26, 
1884, died May 2, 1886; and Glad- 
stone, born May 1, 1888. 

Mr. Jordan’s abilities have received 
recognition in business and social, 
as well as in public and professional, 
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life. He is a wise and safe counsellor 
in business matters, has conceded 
executive ability, and is the guardian 
of many private trusts. He has a 
keen appreciation of humor, tells a 
good story well, can give a quick and 
telling repartee with point and wit 
devoid of any sting, and is popular 
because he deserves to be. His 
judgments of men and measures are 
singularly clear and impartial. His 
conclusions are formed from a broad 
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comprehension of all the facts. His 
sense of justice is strong, and his 
intellectual qualities are admirably 
balanced. With all this, he has the 
warmest of hearts, the quickest of 
sympathies, great kindness of man- 
ner, and utmost geniality of spirit. 

Aside from his law library Mr. Jor- 
dan has a choice library of general 
literature, with which he is thoroughly 
familiar. It is specially rich in local 
New Hampshire history. 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH. 


“The Scotch-Irish, so called in New England 
history, were of Saxon lineage, with their blood 
unmixed, in the seventeenth century, with the 
half barbaric Scotch Highlanders, or their rude 
cousins, the Irish Celts.”—McClintock’s History of 
New Hampshire, page 138. 

This sentence of the author was 
first used in his unpublished History 
of Pembroke, page 107, and was 
originally written in the fall of 1882, 
several years before the argument of 
Hon. John C. Linehan appeared in 
the Granite Monrtacy. 

The fallacy of Mr. Linehan’s argu- 
ment is in the supposition that the 
Scotch-Irish of New England are of 
Celtic descent. He assumes that 
Hon. Leonard A. Morrison is correct 
in his statement that the settlers of 
Londonderry were the descendants 
of the Scottish Highlanders. 

It is difficult to trace the descent 
of individual families from those 
early and troublous times, when all 
England was a battle-field, through 
the Dark Ages, down to the dawn of 
modern and authentic history; but 
a whole people, by their language, 
laws, customs, and characteristics, 
may be followed with comparative 
ease in their various migrations, es- 
pecially when they have been sub- 


mitted to so few changes as our 
Scotch-Irish ancestors. 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH ARE THE DESCEND- 
ANTS OF THE ANCIENT SAXONS! 


‘* The Saxons (Lat. Saxones ; Ger. 
Sachsan). a tribe of the Teutonic 
stock, are first mentioned by Ptolemy 
as occupying the southern part of 
the Cimbrian peninsula between the 
Elbe, Eider, and Trave, the district 
now known as Holstein. The name 
is most commonly derived from 
‘Sabs,’ a short knife, though some 
authorities explain it as meaning 
* settled,’ in contrast to the Suevi or 
‘wandering’ people.” At the end of 
the third century there was a ** Saxon 
confederation.” ‘* The Saxons were 
one of the most warlike and adven- 
turous of the Teutonic peoples, and 
they not only steadily extended the 
borders of their home, but made col- 
onizing and piratical excursions by 
sea far and wide.” Their settle- 
ments along the coast of France ex- 
tended to the mouth of the Loire, 
and, though these were soon absorbed 
by the Franks, their expeditions to 
England finally resulted in the found- 
ation of lasting kingdoms. About 
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the beginning of the fifth century, 
part of the Flemish coast became 
known as Litus Saxonium, from the 
settlements of this people. The 
Saxons who remained in Germany 
(Alt-Sachsan or Old Saxons) gradu- 
ally pushed their borders farther and 
farther, until they approached the 
Rhine, and touched the Elbe, the 
North sea, and the Harz Mountains. 
** They were divided into many inde- 
pendent communities,” each having 
an ealdorman of its own; and they 
only combined in time of war, or 
other emergency, to choose a com- 
mon leader. They were finally con- 
quered, and forced to accept Chris- 
tianity by Charlemagne. Modern 
Germany, aside from Saxony, is 
largely peopled by the descendants 
of the ancient Saxons. The German 
language is the most closely allied, 
in structure and roots, to the modern 
English. 

The first migration of Saxons into 
England was led by Hengist and 
Horsa, two brothers, about the year 
450. They brought over 1,600 men, 
who landed in the Isle of Thanet, 
‘and immediately marched to the 
defence of the Britons against the 
northern invaders. The Scots and 
Picts were unable to resist the valor 
of these auxiliaries ; and the Britons, 
applauding their own wisdom in call- 
ing over the Saxons, hoped thence- 
forth to enjoy peace and security 
under the powerful protection of that 
powerful people.” ? 

Rome had withdrawn her legions 
from Briton, and left the people, un- 
used to the arts of war and enervated 
by luxury and peace, to the encroach- 
ments of the warlike and barbarous 


1 Brit. Ency., Vol. XXI1. 
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Scots and Picts, who inhabited the 
highlands of Scotland or Caledonia. 
The Roman empire had been ex- 
tended by Agricola to a wall connect- 
ing the Clyde with the Firth of Forth. 
The wall of Hadrian extended from 
near Carlisle to the Tyne, near New- 
castle, thus embracing the lowlands 
of Scotland. These physical barriers, 
without the trained soldiers of Rome 
to defend them, were easily passed 
by the rude warriors of the north, 
who rushed to the pillage of a peace- 
able and defenceless people. Hence 
the Saxons were called upon to defend 
the Britons. These auxiliaries soon 
saw the weakness of those whom they 
were called upon to defend, and be- 
ing joined by a host of their country- 
men, resolved to occupy and govern 
the land in their own interest. This 
was not accomplished, however, until 
after a violent contest, a war of ex- 
termination, had been carried on for 
a century and a half. During this 
time the whole southern part of Eng- 
land, except Wales and Cornwall, 
had totally changed inhabitants, lan- 
guage, customs, and political institu- 
tions. 

Thus was established the Heptar- 
chy, or Seven Saxon Kingdoms.? 
‘** The Saxons, soon after the landing 
of Hengist, had been planted in 
Northumberland, but as they met 
with an obstinate resistance, and 
made but small progress in subduing 
the inhabitants, their affairs were in 
so unsettled a condition that none of 
their princes for a long time assumed 
the appellation of king. At last, in 
547, Ida, a Saxon prince of great . 
valor, who claimed a descent from 
Woden, brought over a_ reinforce- 


2 Hume. 
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ment from Germany, and enabled the 
Northumbrians to carry on their con- 
quests over the Britons. He entirely 
sulxlued the country now called North- 
umberland, the bishopric of Durham, 
as well as some of the south-east 
counties of Scotland ; and he assumed 
the crown under the title of king of 
Bernicia. Nearly about the same 
time, lla, another Saxon prince, 
having conquered Lancashire and the 
greater part of Yorkshire, received the 
appellation of King of Deiri. These 
two kingdoms were united in the per- 
son of Ethelfrid [Adelfrid], grand- 
son of Ida, who married Acca, the 
daughter of Alla, and, expelling her 
brother Edwin, established one of the 
most powerful of the Saxon king- 
doms, by the title of Northumber- 
land. How far his dominions ex- 
tended into the country now called 
Scotland is uncertain; but it cannot 
be doubted that all the lowlands, es- 
pecially the east coast of that coun- 
try, were peopled in a great measure 
from Germany; though the expedi- 
tions made by the several Saxon 
adventurers have escaped the records 
of history. The language spoken in 
those countries, which is purely 
Saxon, is a stronger proof of this 
event than can be opposed by the 
imperfect, or rather fabulous, annals 
which are obtruded on us by the 
Scottish historians.” ? 

Adelfrid ** spread the terror of the 
Saxon arms to the neighboring peo- 
ple, and by his victories over the 
Scots and Picts, as well as Welsh, 
extended on all sides the bounds of 
his dominions. Having laid siege 
to Chester, the Britons marched out 
with all their forces to engage him, 


1 Hume, Vol. L., p. 20, 
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and they were attended by a body of 
twelve hundred and fifty monks from 
the monastery of Bangor, who stood 
at a small distance from the field of 
battle, in order to encourage the 
combatants by their presence and 
exhortations. Adelfrid, inquiring the 
purpose of the unusual appearance, 
was told that these priests had come 
to pray againsthim. * Then are they 
as much our enemies,’ said he, ‘ as 
those who intend to fight against us,’ 
and he immediately sent a detach- 
ment, who fell upon them, and did 
such execution that only fifty escaped 
with their lives. The Britons, aston- 
ished at this event, received a total 
defeat ; Chester was obliged to sur- 
render; and Adelfrid, pursuing his 
victory, made himself master of 
Bangor, and entirely demolished the 
monastery (603), a building so ex- 
tensive that there was a mile’s dis- 
tance from one gate of it to another ; 
and it contained two thousand one 
hundred monks, who are said to have 
been there maintained by their own 
labor.” ? 

The Seven Saxon Kingdoms were 
united in 827 under Egbert, but were 
slow to adopt Christianity. The 
English and Scotch of Saxon descent 
were never good Roman Catholics. 
Both rulers and people, nobles and 
priests, were never fairly submissive 
to the authority of Rome. 

‘* Before its fall, Northumberland 
produced three great men, the found- 
ers of English literature,’”—Cadmon, 
the first English poet, Bede, the first 
English historian, and Alcuin, whose 
school might have become the first 
English university. It is to this early 
dawn of talent (685-756) ‘* among 
2? Hume, Vol. I, p. 82. 
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the Angles of Northumberland that 
England owes its name of the land 
of the Angles and its language that 
of English. The northern dialect 
spoken by the Angles was the speech 
of Lothian [Scotland], north as well 
as south (in Northumberland) of the 
Tweed, and was preserved in the 
broad Scotch of the lowlands, while 
modern English was formed from the 
southern dialect of Alfred, Chaucer, 
and Wycliffe. This early Teutonic 
civilization of the lowland district of 
Scotland, in spite of the Danish wars, 
the Celtic conquest, and border feuds, 
never died out, and it became at a 
later time the centre from which the 
Anglo Saxon character permeated 
the whole of Scotland, without sup- 
pressing, as in England, the Celtic.” ? 

Certain of the old Saxons refused 
to be converted by Charlemagne, and 
‘*fled northward into Jutland in 
order to escape the fury of his perse- 
cutions. Meeting there with a people 
of similar manners, they were readily 
received among them, and they soon 
stimulated the natives to concur in 
enterprises which both promised re- 
venge on the haughty conqueror and 
afforded subsistence to those nu- 
merous inhabitants with which the 
northern countries were now overbur- 
dened. They invaded the provinces 
of France,” and were ‘‘ then known 
under the general name of Normans, 
which they received from their north- 
ern situation,” and ‘* became the 
terror of all the maritime and even 
of the inland counties.” * 

Saxon England, now converted to 
Christianity, received incursions from 
these barbarous Normans and Danes, 


1 Xneas J. G. Mackay in Brit. Ency Vol. XXI., p. 476. 
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but remained generally under Saxon 
rule and influence until it was over- 
run and subdued by William the Con- 
queror (1066). Many Saxon families 
retired to Scotland, where ‘* they 
were well received by King Malcolm.” 
** Partly with a view of strengthening 
his kingdom by the accession of so 
many strangers, partly in hopes of 
employing them against the growing 
power of William, he gave great 
countenance to all the English exiles. 
Many of them settled there, and laid 
the foundation of families which 
afterwards made a figure in that 
country.” ? 

In 1070, an insurrection among 
the Northumbrians being suppressed, 
William laid the country waste, and 
many refugees sought shelter in 
Scotland.? 

A later insurrection among his own 
Norman followers (1075) having been 
overcome, ‘‘many of the fugitive 
Normans are supposed to have fled 
into Scotland, where they were pro- 
tected, as well as fugitive English, 
by Malcolm, whence come the many 
French and Norman families which 
are found at present in that coun- 
ty.* 

Scotland, from the Norman con- 
quest until the reformation in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, met 
with no great change. The Celtic 
Highlanders were nominally in the 
kingdom, but were lawless and un- 
ruly. The Lowlanders accepted the 
teachings of John Knox; the High- 
landers remained true to the Roman 
Church. 

James I came to the throne of 
England in 1603. 


2? Hume, 
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The Reformation, the successful 
rebellion from the authority of the 
Pope of Rome, to this day has been 
chiefly confined to the descendants of 
ancient Saxons and Northmen, the 
inhabitants of the north of Germany, 
Scandinavia, Denmark, Holland, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. With the Celts 
and the Latin races the allegiance to 
Rome is generally maintuined. The 
Norman and Gothic influence in the 
affairs of France was probably repre- 
sented by the Huguenots, and with 
them was crushed. 

‘*The only part of the policy of 
James I to which it is possible to 
look back with satisfaction was that 
which concerned colonization, —then 
called ‘ plantation.’ This gave an 
outlet to the increasing population, 
while it advanced the civilization of 
the countries to which the settlers 
went. The earliest of these schemes, 
the ‘ plantation’ of the Hebrides by 
a number of gentlemen of Fife, called 
‘ undertakers,’ had comparatively lit- 
tle effect; but, apart from it, some 
progress was made in introducing or- 
der and law in the Highlands and 
Islands, where the people were still in 
a semi-barbarous condition. More 
important was the plantation of Ul- 
ster, chiefly by Scottish farmers, 
whose descendants still retain a 
Scottish dialect and a Presbyterian 
church.”? 

That there was a colony of Scots 
in Ulster many years before this plan- 
tation was formed is known from the 
fact that the ostensible cause of 
Shane O’Neill’s Rebellion (1567), in 
the reign of Elizabeth, was the ‘‘ex- 
pelling the Scots from Ulster.” 

Early in the reign of James I 

1 British Ency., Vol. XXI, p. 551. 


? Brit. Ency., Vol. XILI, pp. 266 and 267. 
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‘*the whole of northern Ulster was 
at the disposal of the government,” 
and the lands ‘** were parcelled out 
among English and Scotch colo- 
nists, portions being reserved to the 
natives. The site of Derry was 
granted to the citizens of London, 
who fortified and armed it; and Lon- 
donderry became the chief bulwark of 
the colonists in two great wars.” 
‘* But the conquered people remained 
side by side with the settlers; and 
Sir George Carew, who reported on 
the plantation in 1611, clearly fore- 
saw that they would rebel again ‘ un- 
der the veil of religion and liberty.’” 

The Rebellion came in 1641. ** That 
there was no definite design of mas- 
sacring the Protestants is likely ; but 
it was intended to turn them out. 
Great numbers were killed, often in 
cold blood and with circumstances 
of great barbarity.” * 

It has been estimated that two hun- 
dred thousand were thus butchered 
in a single day. The lowest estimate 
ever made was forty thousand.’ It 
is admitted that the rage of the Irish 
was chiefly directed, during this out- 
break, against the English; but their 
Scotch neighbors came in for their 
share of the persecution. 

**Cromwell’s campaign (1649-50) 
showed how easily a good general, 
with an efficient army, might conquer 
Ireland. Resistance in the field was 
soon atan end.” ‘* Then came the 
transplantation beyond the Shannon. 
The Irish Catholic gentry were re- 
moved bodily, with their servants, 
and such tenants as consented to fol- 
low them, and with what remained of 
their cattle. They suffered dreadful 
hardships.” Cromwell’s civil policy, 


* Hume. 
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to use Macaulay’s words, ‘‘ was able, 
straightforward, and cruel.” He 
thinned the disaffected population 
by allowing foreign enlistment, and 
40,000 are said to have been thus got 
rid of. ** About 9,000 persons were 
sent to the West Indies, practically 
into slavery.” 

The derelict property was divided 
between adventurers who had ad- 
vanced money, and soldiers who had 
fought in Ireland. 

‘** In Scotland during the last years 
of the reign of Charles II, the Prot- 
estants, or Presbyterians as they 
nearly all were, were growing less 
and less secure; and on the acces- 
sion of James II, 1685, they began 
to be openly and terribly persecuted.” 
** Quite a large number of the Cove- 
nanters, to escape misery at home, 
between the years 1684 and 1688 
emigrated to Ireland and joined their 
countrymen there.” 

The siege of Londonderry and its 
heroic defence is a matter of history. 
Those heroes withstood for three 
months the attack of a great army. 
The survivors were honored by the 
whole English nation. 

‘*The Scottish Presbyterians, who 
defended Londonderry, were treated 
little better than the Irish Catholics 
who besieged it,—the sacramental 
test of 1704 being the work of the 
English council rather than of the 
Irish Parliament.”! ‘‘ A bare toler- 
ation had been granted in 1720.! 
- + Landlords often turned out 
Protestant yeomen to get a higher 
rent from Roman Catholic cottiers. 
The dispossessed men carried to 
America an undying hatred of Eng- 





The Scotch-Irish. 


land, which had much to say to the 
American Revolution.” * 

In 1719 commenced the exodus of 
the Scotch colonists who had set- 
tled in Ulster in the north of Ire- 
land, until it is estimated that fully 
50,000 came to the shores of Amer- 
ica. They settled in all the thirteen 
colonies, from Maine to Georgia. 

It is a matter of record that they 
were devout Presbyterians, not one 
among their number a Roman Cath- 
olic. As arace they were aggressive, 
adventurous, independent, and war- 
like. They were civilized and edu- 
cated. They were thrifty. They 
introduced into the colonies various 
arts and handicrafts. They were 
builders. They were able to govern 
themselves wisely. From the first they 
were self-supporting. In 1720 Rev. Mr. 
MacGregor wrote to Governor Shute, 
—‘* We are surprised to hear our- 
selves termed Irish people, when we 
so frequently ventured our all for 
the British crown against the Irish 
Papists !” 

From the soldiers who defended 
Londonderry descended the Dins- 
mores, the Cochrans, the McKeens, 
the McClintocks, and many others. 
Among the Scotch-Irish emigrants 
who settled in New Hampshire, from 
Ulster, from the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, from the Covenanters, from the 
Anglo-Saxon stock of Lothair and 
Northumberland, from the Saxons 
under Horsa and Hengist, from the 
Teutonic race, which sent forth the 
Goths and Normans to overrun the 
Roman empire and give liberty to the 
world, sprang the Sullivans, the 
Starks, the Bells, the McNeils, the 


1The Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XIII, p. 269. 











The Scotch-Trish. 


Blairs, the Wilsons, the Knoxes, the 
Nesmiths, the Morrisons, the Burnses, 
the Wallaces, the Livermores, the 
Martins, and a hundred other fam- 
ilies in New Hampshire history. 
Forty or fifty generations ago the 
ancestors of the Scotch-Irish were 
pirates and freebooters. They cov- 
etel a land, they fought for it, they 
occupied it. They were brave and 
warlike. Trained in the legions of 
Rome, they were invincible. In the 
course of time they absorbed their 
Norman conquerors in England, and 
gave language and character, law and 
custom, to the British nation. The 
American Revolution caused a divi- 
sion (1775). Sixty millions of people 
in the Republic of the United States 
of America speak the language of the 
Saxons, modified by French and 
Latin.’ The mother country, with 
its dependencies in America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and Ocean- 
ica, with as many more millions, 
speak the same language, and are 
governed by nearly the same laws. 
Between two hundred and three hun- 
dred millions of people, more or less 
civilized, recognize British authority. 
As the Celtic people have absorbed 
the blood of the Norwegian, Dane, 
ancient Briton, Spaniard, Roman, 
Greek, and perchance the Pheenician, 
and still remained Celtic in its char- 
acteristics, so it is claimed for the 
Lowlanders of Scotland, from whom 
sprang the Scotch-Irish of Ulster and 
of the United States, that they may 
have received an infusion of the blood 
of the Scots and Picts, of the Britons, 


' The English language is essentially Saxon. 
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of the Celts, of the Normans, and of 
the French, yet retaining the lan- 
guage, laws, customs, and character- 
istics of the old Saxons, they are and 
always have been distinctively Saxons. 
Three hundred years ago, in the Low- 
lands of Scotland, they were a civil- 
ized people, separated by customs, 
traditions, education, and manners» 
from the half civilized Highlanders to 
the north of them. In Ulster it is a 
matter of history that the Scotch 
colonists did not unite or amalgamate 
with their Irish neighbors. In the 
American colonies for over half a 
century after their migration to this 
country, or until after the American 
Revolution, they remained a separate 
and distinct people, as in the north 
of Ireland they continue to this day. 

?+*It has been computed that, in- 
cluding the population of the United 
States of America, some hundred and 
five millions of people speak the Eng- 
lish language, and belong generally 
to the Anglo-Saxon race.” ‘* In India 
it may be said that two hundred and 
seventy millions of natives are really 
or indirectly governed by England.” 
** At present the British Empire pos- 
sesses the most extensive territory 
and the largest population, together 
with the greatest amount of wealth 
and commerce, owned by any nation 
in ancient or modern times.” They 
‘** monopolize one third of the world’s 
trade: more than one fifth of the 
world’s population is ruled over by 
the Queen of England.” Their * flag 
waves over one eighth of the habit- 
able globe.” : 


Drop every foreign word, and it still remains the English 


language, robbed of its wealth and power of expression, it is true, but easily understood in the nursery 


as well as in the university. 
language disappears. 


Take from the English language words of Saxon origin, and the English 


2 Westminster Review, for January, 1889. 





Hon. William Plumer, Fr. 


William Plamer, the eldest child of 
Governor William and Sally Plumer, 
was born in Epping, February 9, 
1789. His childhood was marked by 
a love of books and the self-formed 
habit of study, and equally so by 
modesty, quietness, and docility. At 
the age of thirteen he entered Phillips 
Exeter academy to be prepared for 
college. He entered Harvard college 
in 1805, and graduated in 1209. Im- 
mediately after leaving college, he 
commenced the study of the law with 


his father, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1812. In 1816 he was ap- 
pointed U. S. commissioner of loans 
for New Hampshire. In 1818 he 
was elected to represent Epping in 
the legislature, and at once became a 
leading member, taking a prominent 
part in the principal debates. At 
that session he was nominated as a 
representative to congress, and was 
elected in the spring of 1819, and 
was twice reélected, serving with 
honor and distinction. In 1827 and 





The\,Shaw Family. 


1828 he was a member of the New 
Hampshire senate. In 1850 he was 
a member of the constitutional con- 
vention. 

He married, September 13, 1820, 
Margaret F. Mead. The later years 
of his life were passed in literary 
pursuits at his pleasant home in 
Epping. He died September 18, 
1854. 

He was modest and unambitious. 
He shrank from notoriety, and was 
seen in public only when sought out 
and drawn from his retirement. He 
had a strong mind, ‘accurate in 
fact, sound in opinion, weighty in 
influence, suggestive and instructive 
to one of kindred tastes and con- 
genial pursuits. 

‘** His moral tastes and sensibilities 
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were eminently true, pure, and deli- 
cate. From youth to age his life 
was governed by the severest princi- 
ples, and might have challenged the 
closest scrutiny. His friendships 
were strong, and he cherished no 
enmities. None knew him but to re- 
spect him; none shared his intimacy 
without holding him in the most 
affectionate regard. As a neighbor 
and a citizen he was a peace-maker, 
a steadfast friend of improvement 
and progress, a counsellor and helper 
in every good work, a consistent and 
judicious advocate of whatever could 
make those around him happier and 
better. 

‘*He was a Christian 
practice, and spirit.” 


in belief, 


THE SHAW FAMILY. 


(Copied by permission from MS. History of Hampton, written by Joseph Dow.] 


Roger Shaw, the progenitor of the 
Shaw families of Hampton, was of 
Cambridge, in 1636, and was made 
freeman in 1638. He came from 
Cambridge to Hampton about 1647, 
where he purchased the right of John 
Cross to certain tracts of land, and 
also received some grants from the 
town. He settled where the late 
Simeon and John Shaw lived; and 
the place is still owned by two grand- 
sons of the latter, their home being a 
few rods easterly of the site occupied 
by the earlier families. The old home 
which stood on this site was taken 
down a few years since, after having 
been the residence of Shaw families 
for several generations. It was the 
same home that the lightning struck 
in 1727, when the occupants were so 


wonderfully preserved. Mr. Shaw 
was one of the selectmen in 1649 and 
1654; a constable in 1654; a com- 
missioner for small causes in 1651; 
and he represented the town in the 
Massachusetts General Court in 1651, 
1652, and 1653. 

He was born in England; m., 1, 
Anne; 2, Susanna, wid. of William 
Tilton, of Lynn. She d. Jan. 28, 
1655. He d. May 29, 1661, leaving 
two sons and four daughters. It is 
not known in what order their names 
should be arranged. 

Children. 

1. Joseph (11), b. about 1635; m. Eliza- 
beth Partridge; d. Nov. 8, 1720, ae. 85 y. 

2. Benjamin (11), b. about 1641; m. Es- 
ther Richardson ; d. Dec. $1, 1717, ae. 76 y: 


3. Mary, b. ; d. at Cambridge, Jan. 
26, 1640. 
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4. Ann, b. 
1663. 

5. Esther, b. at Cambridge, June, 1638. 

6. A daughter. 

7. Mary, b. Sept. 29, 1645. 


m. Samuel Fogg; d. Dec. 9, 


II. Joseph Shaw, son of Roger (1), 
m., June 26, 1661, Elizabeth Part- 
ridge ; b. at Salisbury, Feb. 14, 1643, 
and settled at the Falls on the place 
afterward owned and occupied by 
President Weare, and at the present 
time by Zebulon Dow. 


Children. 

1. Abiah, b. Oct., 1662; 
Brown. 

2. Elizabeth, b. Aug. 23, 1664; m. 
Aaron Sleeper. 

3. Samuel (1v), b. Aug. 23, 1666; m., 1, 
Esther Batchelder ; 2, Mary Tuck. 

4. A son, b. Dec. 11, 1669. 

5. Caleb (v), b. Jan. 31, 1671; m. Eliz- 
abeth Hilliard ; lost at sea, March 19, 1715, 
ae. 44 y. 

6. Josiah, b. Jan. 13, 1673; d. June 
10, 1700, ae. 27 y. 

7. Sarah, b. Dec. 5, 1676. 

8. John. 

9. Ann, b. Oct. 20, 1681; m. Moses 
Elkins. 


Ill. Benjamin Shaw, son of Roger ; 
m., May 25, 1663, Esther Richard- 
son, and lived on the homestead. She 
d. May 16, 1736, aged 91 years. 


Children. 

1. Mary, b. Dec. 2, 1664. 

2. Esther, b. Nov. 17, 1666; m. Jabez 
Dow; d. March 25, 1739, ae. 72 y. 

3. Sarah, b. June 22, 1669; m. Seth 
Fogg; d. April 10, 1756, ae. 86 y. 9 m. 8d. 

4. Abigail, b. Aug. 22, 1671; m. John 
Smith. 

5. Ruth, b. Dec. 24, 1673; d. unm. April 
13, 1715, ae. 41 y. 3 m. 20 d. 

6. Benjamin (v1), b. June 28, 1676; m. 
Oct. 2, 1711, Deborah Fellows. 

7. Roger (vir), b. Sept. 23, 1678; m. 
Alice Rawlings; d. Oct. 29, 1752, ae. 74 y. 


m. Thomas 





The Shaw Family. 


8. Joseph (vir), b. Nov. 1, 1681; m. 
Hannah Johnson. 

9. Edward, b. July 23, d. Aug. 8, 1685. 

10. Edward (1x), b. ;m., 1, Mary 
Johnson; 2, Abigail Marshall; d. Dee 
24, 1764. 

11. Hannah, b. July 23, 1690; m. John 
Wedgewood ; d. Aug. 9, 1755, ae. 65 y. 

12. John. 

IV. Samuel Shaw, deacon, son of 
Joseph (11); m.. 1, Esther Batchel- 
der, dau. of Nathan, who died Jan. 
24, 1715, aged 50 years; m., 2, Ma- 
ry, dau. of John Tuck, June 21, 1716, 
and lived at paternal homestead at 
the Falls. 

Children. 

Mary, b. Jan. 22, 1718; d. March 27, 
1718. 

Samuel, b. Aug. 16, 1719. 

Caleb, bapt. Oct. 2, 1726. 


V. Caleb Shaw, son of Joseph (1) ; 
m. Elizabeth, dau. of Timothy Hill- 
iard. He was a mariner; in 1714 
was master of the sloop Mayflower. 
He was drowned at sea, March 19, 
1715, aged 44 years. His widow m., 
2, Capt. Joseph Tilton. She died 
April 19, 1724, aged 44 years. 

Children. 

1. Rachel, b Jan. 27, 169$; m. Abner 
Sanborn. 

2. Apphia, b. Dec. 22, 1699; m., 1, 
Peter Sanborn; m., 2, Robert Rowe. 

3. Josiah, b. Jan. 15, 1702; d. Nov. 12, 
1721; bapt. Feb. 12, 170}. 

4. Samuel (xxvm), b. April 5, 1703; 
m., April 5, 1725, Rachael Fellows; bapt. 
May 9, 1703. 

5. Elizabeth, b. May 15, 1705; d. unm. 
May 5, 1724, ae. 19 y. 

6. Anne, b. April 28, 1707; d. unm. 
May 20, 1724, ae. 17 y. 22 d. 

7. Margaret, b. April 10, 1709; m. Jon- 
athan Tilton; d. 1790, ae. 81 y. 

8. Joseph, b. June 2, 1711; m. Eliza- 
beth Batchelder; lived at Brentwood. 














The Shaw Family. 


9. Ebenezer (x), b. Oct. 7, 1713; m. 
Anna Philbrick ; d. Mar. 13, 1782, ae. 68 y. 
10. Mary, b. Dee. 5, 1715. 


VI. Benjamin Shaw, son of Benj. 
(m1); m:, Oct. 2, 1711, Deborah 
Fellows, probably widow of Sam’! C. 
Fellows, who died about 1707. 

(Moved to Nottingham, 1742?) 


VII. Roger Shaw, son of Benj. 
(m1); m., March 2, 170%, Alice Raw- 
lings, and lived at Bride hill. 


Children. 

1. Mary, b. Nov. 28, 1705; d. unm. 
April 22, 1787, ae. 81 y. 4 m. 

2. Alice, b. Aug. 8, 1707; m. —— Rob- 
inson. 

3 Jonathan, b. May 9, 1709; m., 1, 
Elizabeth; m., 2, wid. Mary James; d. 
May 31, 1780, ae. 71. 

4. Rachel, b. Aug. 30, 1711; d. young. 

5. Josiah, b. May 24, 1713; d. Feb. 6, 
1770, ae. 56 y.8 m. 

6. Esther, b. Sept. 21, 1715; m. James 
Sanborn; d. April 29, 1796, ae. 80 y. 

7. Jedediah, b. Feb. 23. 1719. 

8. Rachel, b. Sept. 5, 1721; m., Jan. 
26, 1744, John Smith. 

9. Benjamin, b. Nov. 15, 1723; d. Jan 
8, 1738, ae. 14 y. 


VIII. Joseph Shaw, son of Benj. 
(m1); m., Dee. 12, 1705, Hannah, 
dau. of James Johnson. 


Children. 

1. Gideon, b. Nov. 30, 1706; m. Ra- 
chel Brown; d. April 9, 1789, ae. 82 y. 
4m. 
¢ 2. Jerusha, b. March 2, 170§; m. Sam- 
uel Locke; d. Nov. 4, 1780, ae. 71 y. 8m. 
. Esther, b. Feb. 15, 17}4. 

. Elibu, bapt. April 6, 1712. 

. Moses, b. Feb. 22, 1715. 

. Caleb. bapt. July 14, 1717. 

. Miriam, bapt. April 10, 1720. 

. Mary, bapt. March 24, 172%. 

. Sarah, bapt. Sept. 18, 1726; d. young. 
. Sarah, bapt. July 27, 1729. 
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IX. Edward Shaw, son of Benj. 
(11); m., 1, June 27, 1716, Mary, 
dau. of James Johnson; m., 2, July 
2, 1727, Abigail Marshall, of Ips- 
wich, who died June 4, 1757, ae. 71 y. 

Children. 

1. Mary, b. April 3, 1720. 

2. Ichabod, b. Feb. 27, 1722; m. Sarah 
Moulton; in Sandown Nov., 1759. 

3. Edward, b. March 2, 1724; m. Rath 
Fellows; d. July 16, 1787. 

4. Benjamin, b. March 15, 1727. 


X. Ebenezer Shaw, son of Caleb 
(v) ; m. Anna Philbrick, and lived on 
Sargent’s island, where he had his 
home about twenty years, engaged 
much of the time in coasting and 
fishing. In 1762 he removed with 
his family to the vicinity of Sebago 
lake in Maine, and settled within the 
limits of the present town of Stand- 
ish. He died March 13, 1782, aged 
68 years. His widow died Dec. 12, 
1804, aged nearly 84 years. At the 
time of her death it was found that 
the number of her descendants was 
201,—viz., 9 children, 82 grandchil- 
dren, 109 great-grandchildren, and 
one of the fifth generation. Their 
children, all born at Hampton, were,— 


1. Josiah, b. Jan. 3, 1740; m. —— 
Lamprey ; had six children; d. in 1810. 

2. Abiah, b. Jan. 16, 1741; d. unm. 
April 10, 1762, ae. 21 y. 

3. Joanna, b. April 4, 1743; m. July 7, 
1762, Peter, son of Worthington Moulton, 
and went with her father to Standish; had 
10 children; d. Jan. 16, 1834, ae. nearly 
91 y. 

4. Sargent, b. Oct. 23, 1745; m., 1, —— 
Westcott, by whom he had 2 children; m., 
Dosett, and had 4 children; m., 3, 
Anna Colby, and had 8 children. He d. 
Dee. 23, 1823, ae. 78. 

5. Ebenezer, b. Jan. 3, 1749; m. 1, Sarah 
Wood, and had 8 children; m., 2, and had 
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13 children. 
87 y.7 m. 

6. Elizabeth, b. March 21, 1751; m. 
James Moody; had 11 children; d@. May 
27, 1816, ae. 64 y. 

7. Thomas, b. Oct. 10, 1753; m., 1, 
Anna Wood, had 7 children; m., 2, Susan- 
na Thomas, and had 3 children. He d. 
Oct. 20, 1838, ae. 85 y. 

8. Molly, b. ; m., 1, Stephen 
Sanborn, and several children, all of whom, 
except one daughter, d. young. Her hus- 
band d. in 1779, and she, thirty years after- 
ward, m., 2, John Mayall. She d. Oct. 
29, 1840, ae. 80 y. 

9. Margaret; m. Daniel Bean, and had 
11 children; d., ae. about 80, in Aug., 
1842. 

10. Joseph; m. Eunice Bean, and had 
13 children. 


He died Aug. 11, 1836, ae. 


XI. Jonathan Shaw, son of Roger 
(v1), lived at Bride hill. He m., 1, 
Oct. 14, 1739, Elizabeth, who d. Dec. 
17, 1754, ae. 43 y.; m., 2, May 13, 
1755, Mary, widow of Jabez James, 
and daughter of Dea. Joshua Lane. 


Children. 


1. Elizabeth, bapt. Dec. 7, 1740; d. 
April 26, 1745. 

2. Jonathan, b. Nov. 5, 1741; m. : 
lived at Brentwood. 

3. Rachel, bapt. March 18, 1744; d. 
May 7, 1745. 

4. Elizabeth, b. Jan. 10, 1746. 

5. Mary, b. July 14, 1748. 

6. Benjamin (xrv), b. March 25, 1756; 
m. Mary Sanborn; d. April 1, 1825, ae. 
69 y. 

7. Susanna, b. June 26, 1757; d. unm. 
Oct. 12, 1784, ae. 27 y. 3 m. 16 y. 

8. Josiah (xv), b. Oct. 23, 1759; m. 
Lydia Fifield; d. April 12, 1832, ae. 72 y. 
5 m. 20 m. 

9. Bathsheba, b. Nov. 27, 1760; m., 
Jan. 1, 1783, Josiah Berry, of Greenland. 


XII. Gideon Shaw, son of Joseph 
(vu); m. Rachel, dau. of Thomas 





The Shaw Family. 


Brown, and lived where Dearborn T. 
Shaw now lives. 
Children. 

1. Rachel, b. Jan. 7, 1734; m., Jan. 3, 
1754, David James, of Kensington. 

2. Elizabeth, b. Jan. 7, 1736; m. Dear- 
born Blake, of Epping. 

3. Mary, b. July 26, 1739; m., 1, Lem- 
uel Towle; m., 2, Feb. 10, 1780, Jeremiah 
Prescott. 

4. Benjamin Brown (xvi), b. Dec. 16, 
1745; m. Abigail Taylor; d. Jan. 14, 
1804, ae. 58 y. 

5. Moses, bapt. Feb. 14, 1748; d. April 
8, 1749. 

6. Joshua (xvir), b. Sept. 1, 1750; m. 
Deborah Palmer; d. Oct. 12, 1834, ae. 
84 y. 


XIII. Edward Shaw, son of Ed- 
ward (1x); m., May 7, 1746, Ruth 
Fellows, of Salisbury, and lived on 
the old homestead. She died May 
29, 1798, aged 75. 

Children. 

1. Jeremiah (xvi), b. July 26, 1747; 
graduated Harvard college, 1767; m. Han- 
nah, dau. of Capt. John Moulton; was 
ordained pastor Congregational church at 
Moultonborough Nov. 17, 1779; d. 1834, 
ae. 87 y. 

2. Samuel, bapt. Dec. 25, 1748; m. 
Susan Page, Feb. 26, 1778 (both of Hamp- 
ton). 

3. Mary (Molly), bapt. May 27, 1750; 
d. unm. Aug. 14, 1840, ae. 91 y. 

4. Ichabod, bapt. March 4, 1753. 

5. Abigail, bapt. Aug. 17, 1755; d. 
unm. Feb. 1, 1775. 

6. Simeon, bapt. June 
Betty Green; d. without 
1842, aged 85 y. 

7. Levi, bapt. Feb. 18, 1759. 

8. John (xrx), bapt. June 14, 1761; 
m. Zipporah Towle; d. Aug. 9, 1844, ae. 
83 y. 


12, 1757; m. 
issue, Sept. 7, 


XIV. Benjamin Shaw, colonel, son 
of Jonathan (x1); m. Mary, dau. of 








The Shaw Family. 


Abraham Sanborn; lived at Bride 
hill. 
Children. 

1. Lucretia, b. 1780; m., April 27, 
1801, Thomas P. Clark (then of H.), of 
Wakefield. 

2. Jonathan, b. 1781; d. Feb. 18, 1787. 

3. Sarah, b. 1783; m., Nov. 26, 1801, 
Dr. Jonathan French. 

4. Tristan (xxi), b. May 23, 1786; m. 
Mary Batchelder; d. March 14, 1843, ae. 
56 y. 

5. Theodate, b. 1791; m. Nathan Pike. 

6. Mary, b. ; m. Josiah Robinson, 
of Exeter; d. 1858. 


XV. Josiah Shaw, son of Jonathan 
(xt); m. Lydia Fifield; 5 children. 
XVI. Benjamin B. Shaw, son of 
(xm); m., Nov. 21, 1769, 
Abigail Taylor, and lived on home- 


stead. 


Gideon 


Children. 

1. Elizabeth, b. Sept. 8, 1772; d. July 
7. 1773. 

2. Abigail, b. Nov. 21, 1773; m., Oct. 
28, 1794, Josiah Davidson, of Rye. 

3. Moses (xx), b. Dec. 23, 1774; m. 
Abigail Dalton; d. July 24, 1836, ae. 61 y. 

4. John (xx1), b. May 11, 1777; m., 1, 
Hannah Page; m., 2, Nancy Marston; d. 
May 12, 1805, ae. 28 y. 

5. Rachel, b. Feb. 15, 1780; m. Jere- 
miah Hobbs; d. April 28, 1853, ae. 73 y. 

XVII. Joshua Shaw, son of Gid- 
eon (xt); m., Nov. 17, 1771, Debo- 
rah, daughter of Samuel Palmer, and 
resided where his granddaughter, Eliz- 
abeth Shaw, now lives in Hampton. 

Children. 

1. Elizabeth, b. May 28, 1775; d. June 
14, 1783. 

2. Molly, b. ; d. June 13, 1783. 

3. Samuel, b. Sept. 12, 1784; m. Debo- 
rah Clark; d. Nov. 8, 1867, ae. 83 y. 1 m. 
27 d. 

4. Willard, bapt. May 14, 1786; d. unm. 
Sept. 8, 1869, ae. 83 y. 3 m. 
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XVIII. Jeremiah Shaw, clergy- 
man, son of Edward (xu); m. Han- 
nah (dau. of Capt. John Moulton), 
who died March 26, 1827, aged 76. 
He graduated at Harvard college in 
1767; was ordained pastor Congre- 
gational church in Moultonborough, 
Nov. 17, 1779. 

Children. 

1. Abigail, bapt. July 10, 1774. 

2. John Moulton, bapt. Feb. 4, 1776. 

3. Jeremiah, bapt. July 26, 1778. 

. Edward, bapt. Feb. 13, 1780. 

5. Eunice. 

}. Ichabod, b. 1781; became a physi- 

; d. 1834, ae. 53 y. 

. Ruth F. 

XIX. John Shaw, son of Edward 
(x11); m. Zipporah, daughter of 
Samuel Towle, and resided at home- 
stead. 

Children. 

1. Ruth Fellows, b. 1802; d. unm. Nov. 
9, 1835, ae. 33 y. 

2. Simeon Brackett (xxrv), b. 1804; m. 
Jane Perkins; d. Nov. 16, 1871. 

3. Edward (xxv), b. 1814; m. Sarah J. 
‘Towle. 

4. Elizabeth, b. 1816; m., Dec. 8, 1844, 
Benj. S. True. 

XX. Moses Shaw, son of Benj. 
(xv1); m., Feb. 12, 1799, Abigail, 
daughter of Michael Dalton, of Rye, 
and lived on homestead in Hampton. 


Children 

1. Benj. (xxv1), b. Feb. 18, 1801; m., 
1, Abigail Leavitt; m., 2, Sarah Nudd. 

2. Clarissa, b. Nov. 21, 1804; m. 
Thomas Philbrick, of Rye; d. July 21, 
1850. 

3. Dearborn Taylor (xxvm), b. April 
29, 1806; m. Clarissa Blake. 

4. Daniel Dalton, b. April, 1808; d. 
Aug. 20, 1809. 


XXI. John Shaw, son of Benj. 
(xvi); m., 1, Nov. 27, 1799, Han- 
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nah (daughter of Dr. Samuel Page), 
who died Aug. 21, 1803, aged 23 y. ; 
m., 2, Feb. 2, 1804, Nancy (daughter 
of Samuel Marston), who outlived 
him, and m., 2, Simeon Philbrick. 
Mr. Shaw lived on east side of home- 
stead, where Benj. Shaw lived in 
1872. 
Children. 

1. Molly, b. Oct., 1801; d. unm. Sept. 
25, 1821, ae. 19 y. 11 m. 

2. Child, b. Dec., 1804; d. Jan. 17, 1805. 


XXII. Samuel Shaw, son of Josh- 
ua (xvi); m., Feb. 11, 1808, Debo- 
rah, daughter of John Clark. 


Children. 


1. Elizabeth, b. Sept. 14, 1808. 
2. David, b. Aug. 25, 1810; m. Sarah 


Clark, a cousin of Portsmouth. No child. 
XXIII. Tristram Shaw, son of 


Col. Benj. (x1v); m. Mary, daughter 
of Sanborn Batchelder, and moved to 
Exeter. Four children. 

XXIV. Simeon B. Shaw, son of 
John (xrx); m. Jane, daughter of 
John Perkins. 

Children. 

1. Simeon, b. March 7, 1831; m. Sarah 
E. Lamprey. 

2. John Brackett, b. May 5, 1836; m. 
Mary Augusta Merrill; d. Jan. 18, 1874. 


XXV. Edward Shaw, son of John 
(xix); m. Sarah Jane, daughter of 


Amos Towle; lives in west part of — 


Hampton. Six children. 

XXVI. Benj. Shaw, son of Moses 
(xx); m., 1, 1819, Abigail (daughter 
of Moses Leavitt), who died April 
26, 1845, aged 46 y. 5 m. 21 d.; m., 
2, Sept. 3, 1846, Sarah, daughter of 
Samuel Nudd. 


Children. 


Emily H., b. Oct. 22, 1819; m. James 
Pike; d. June 11, 1858. 
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2. Mary, b. June 4, 1821; m. Geo. W. 
Philbrick. 

3. Sarah Abigail, b. Dec. 18, 1822; m., 
1, Ephraim Safford, of Boston, who d. Dee. 
26, 1854; m., 2, 

4. Moses, b. Aug. 11, 1824; m. Miriam, 
dau. of Daniel Dow, of No. Hampton. 

5. Matilda L., b. Jan. 22, 1826; m., 
Aug. 17, 1847, George Irving. 

6. Oliver L., b. Nov. 9, 1827; m. Eliza 
Wright; resides in East Boston. 

7. John, b June 27, 1830; m. Loeva. 

8. Maria, b. Aug. 15, 1832; m., Sept. 
4, 1855, Alfred Ingalls. 

9. Chas L., b. June 23, 1838; m. Mary 
Olive, dau. of Francis P. Blake; d. April 
29, 1872. 


XXVII. Dearborn T. Shaw, son 
of Moses (xx) ; m. Clarissa, daughter 
of Nathan Blake. 


Children. 
1. Died young. 
2. Died young. 
3. Clarissa, b. Aug. 30, 1830; m. Amos 
J. Towle. 

4. Caroline L., b. Nov. 27, 1832; m. 
Buckley Howe; resides Evans, Colorado. 
5. Alonzo Whipple, b. Sept. 3, 1834. 

6. Elvira, b. Aug. 17, 1836; d. Oct. 
19, 1851. 

7. Loring Dunbar, b. July 3, 1838. 

8. W. H. Harrison, b. Jan. 23, 1840; 
d. July 9, 1857. 

9. Eveline, b. 1842; d. Oct. 31, 1843. 

10. Abby Evaline, b. Dec. 20, 1844; m. 
Jacob H. Eaton, of Seabrook. 


XXVIII. Samuel Shaw, son of 
Caleb (v); m., April 5, 1725, Rachel, 
daughter of Samuel Fellows; resi- 
dence, Hampton Falls. 


Children. 


. Caleb, b. 1725. 

. Samuel, b. 1727; d. Oct., 1737. 

. Josiah, b. 1729; d. Sept., 1736. 

. Hilliard, b. 1732. 

. Debora, b 1734; d. Oct , 1735. 
Michael, (?) b. 1736; d. same year. 
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7. Rachel, b. 1737; m., Aug. 28, 1757, 
Richard Brown, of Kensington. 

8. Samuel, b. 1750; d. young. 

9. Sarah, b. 1743. 

10. Ann, b. 1745. 

11. Samuel, b. 1748. 
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The Editor of the 
MontTHty would gladly publish the genea- 


Nore. GRANITE 
logical records of the early settlers of New 
Hampshire, and respectfully solicits con- 


tributions of that nature. 


THE BULOW PLANTATION. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The next morning Captain Homer 
was in a fever, and, for several days 
after their rescue, tossed about as 
much as his tightly bandaged arm 
would permit, uttering the incoherent 
words of delirium. Isabella and Helen 
sat many hours by his side, trying to 
soothe his pain. When he became 
convalescent, they would read to him 
from the few books in Lieut. Barnes’s 
collection. When he became able to 
he assisted to the top of the tower, 
and could sit there by the hour looking 
off on the distant Atlantic, Isabella 
would sit by his side, sometimes 
pained by bis far-away look. 

One bright morning in January the 
two sat there in silence for a long 
time, when Homer broke the spell by 
saying,— 

** Isabella, vou have become very 
dear to me. I love you. Will you 
love me, and be my wife?” 

Only a moment Isabella hesitated, 
then came the answer,—** I love you, 
Clarence ; I will be your wife.” 

Only a few words, but on them 
hung the destiny of two lives. 

** Dearest Isabella, I loved you first, 
or knew that I loved you, when I saw 
you threatened by a great danger. 
You heard my cry of warning?” 

** Yes, Clarence, and I think I un- 


derstood that cry as well as if you had 
been on your knees before me,” said 
Isabella. ‘* My whole heart went out 
to you from that moment.” 

Long they sat there, hand in hand, 
talking of their past, present, and 
future, as only lovers can. 

At length Helen appeared, fol- 
lowed by Tristan Hernandez. Tris- 
tan approached Homer, and, taking 
his left hand, said,—* Congratulate 
me, Cousin Clarence, for Helen has at 
last surrendered at discretion, after a 
long siege. We are to be married 
when her father is relieved at the 
castle.” 

**Is this so, really so, Helen?” 
asked Homer, reproachfylly. 

**T have tired of waiting for you 
to propose,” said Helen with a smile ; 
and, as you will not be my lover, I 
want you for a brother.” 

** How do you explain that?” asked 
Tristan. 

‘**If you had not been blinded by 
your own affairs, you would have 
seen long ago that, instead of 
Cousin Clarence, you should address 
him as brother,” said Helen. ‘Own 
up, now! Have you not taken ad- 
vantage of our obliging absence to 
settle everything ?” 

‘* What a delightful tease she is, to 
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be sure?” said Isabella. ‘‘ If she 
were not so soon to be my sister, I 
might try to get angry with her.” 

**Helen is right, Tristan. I have 
asked your sister to be my wife, and 
she consents. We will be married 
when you are—shall we not, dear Isa- 
bella?” 

**T will be guided by you here- 
after,” answered Isabella, looking 
lovingly into Homer’s eyes. ‘* My 
destiny I have placed in vour hands.” 

As soon as Homer was out of 
danger, and his arm was in a fair 
way of healing, Shepard had made 
his way to St. Augustine and report- 
ed to the commander there the situa- 
tion of affairs down the coast, espe- 
cially at the Bulow plantation. When 
at length the unfortunate expedition 
mentioned in history had been decid- 
ed upon, the commander did not seem 
to value Shepard’s advice and ser- 
vices, looking on him as a mad man, 
or one very visionary in his ideas, and 
started without him. Shepard was 
honored by being sent as a messenger 
to the old fort with dispatches to 
Lieut. Barnes. These, on delivery, 
proved to be an order for the old 
fort to be abandoned, and for Lieut. 
Barnes to proceed, as soon as trans- 
ports could be provided, with his gar- 
rison and military stores to St. Au- 
gustine. 

In a few days the barges appeared. 
‘The next morning the old fort was 
left to its former solitude, and the lit- 
tle garrison started towards St. Au- 
gustine with a fair wind. Their jour- 
ney was without any incident of note. 
On their arrival they at once pro- 
ceeded to the old Spanish house, 
the home of Antonio. Capt. Homer 
reported to the general in command 
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the situation of things on the Halifax 
river, the sudden attack of the Indians 
on the Bulow plantation, and the re- 
pulse, and his own adventures during 
and after that event. Gen. Church 
was surprised at the number of In- 
dians reported by Homer, and feared 
for the success of the expedition un- 
der Major Putnam. The next day 
his fears were realized, for the de- 
tachment returned with seventeen 
wounded men, two of whom died al- 
most immediately from the effects of 
their wounds. The commander not 
only had to report the ill success of 
the whole expedition, but the loss of 
the son of Hon. Elias B. Gould, who 
fell into the hands of the Indians, and 
suffered torture and death—the usual 
fate of Indian captives. 

Tristan received per- 
mission to raise a force of volunteers 
to codperate with the militia and reg- 
ulars, and heart and soul he entered 
into the project. Shepard was his 
right-hand man, his guide and coun- 
sellor, although he took no rank in 
the battalion. 

Only those men, old and young, 
who were in some way familiar with 
Indian warfare, were urged to enlist ; 
and quietly, without the beating of 
drums or blowing of trumpets, Her- 
nandez had a hundred frontiersmen 
under his command, each ready and 
willing to encounter the Indians in 
their own method of warfare. 

The plans of a new expedition 
were laid; and Major Putnam again 
prepared to leave the city with his 
detachment of regulars, three compa- 
nies of militia, and Capt. Homer’s 
company of cavalry,—Hernandez, with 
his force accompanying and codper- 
ating. 


Hernandez 
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In the latter part of January the 
force took up their line of march; 
and once more Capt. Homer advanced 
over the King’s road, not in a hurried 
gallop, but by an easy walk or lope 
to allow the long line of foot soldiers 
to keep up. His wound had so far 
healed as to allow the captain to re- 
sume his command, and on no account 
would he forego the pleasure of being 
present ut the relief of the belea- 
guered fortress. 

The force proceeded to Pellicer 
creek, reopened the passage across 
by rebuilding the bridge, which had 
been burned after the retreat of Maj. 
Putnam, and encamped for the night 
on the opposite side in the open pine 
barren. 

Camp fires were built in the centre, 
and a line of sentries established, 
and all seemed settled for the night. 
The rough, irregular line of Hernan- 
dez’s volunteers had caused a smile on 
many a face of the neatly uniformed 
soldiers, but Homer did not smile, 
especially when he looked at Shepard 
with his grizzled locks, and many 
other fierce, grey-bearded men, and 
saw in their faces the resolve for re- 
venge, the hatred of their savage 
foes,—in fact, everything but shrink- 
ing or fear. 

In a couple of hours the camp-fires 
died out, and one by one the sentries 
fell back on the main body, and silent- 
ly the force fell into line. The vol- 
unteers now took the lead, as before 
they had brought up the rear, and bya 
quick step soon left the regulars far 
behind. Four hours of forced march 
brought them to near the entrance of 
the Bulow plantation. Here they 
silently divided into two bodies, Tris- 
tan leading the first party through 
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the swamp into the woods to the north 
of the castle, while Shepard as cau- 
tiously took a wide circuit to the 
south, each posting his men as he ad- 
vanced. 

At daybreak the attack began, and 
soon the discharges became continu- 
ous. The Indians fought well until 
they saw themselves opposed to fron- 
tiersmen, who met them with their 
own tactics, and greatly outnumbered 
them. They were slowly driven into 
the open fields, where, seeing them- 
selves completely surrounded by de- 
termined enemies, and exposed to a 
galling fire from the late beleaguered 
fortress, they made a virtue of neces- 
sity, and threw down their rifles in 
token of submission. Forty braves 
were thus captured, ten having fallen 
in the combat. Outside the swamp 
the combat raged with violence be- 
tween the regulars and the Indians, 
who, contrary to their usual tactics, 
advanced through the open pines to 
give battle to their enemies, driven to 
desperation by the anticipated loss of 
their mates about the castle. 

It appears that the stratagem of 
the commander had deceived the old 
chief, King Philip, for a while; for he 
had been hovering about the flanks of 
the little army, and was preparing a 
midnight surprise for their destruc- 
tion, when his scouts brought in word 
of the sudden departure of the whole 
force and their probable destination. 
He was thus placed in their rear, and, 
collecting his whole force, rapidly 
pursued. The regulars were posted 
at the entrance to the avenue leading 
to Bulow, with their rear and flanks 
well protected, and awaited the as- 
sault. The Indians charged twice in 
overwhelming numbers, but the steady 
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fire of platoon after platoon drove 
them back. 

Securing the prisoners by knots 
that would ensure their enforced pres- 
ence, Hernandez, leaving them to the 
care of the gunners, led his force 
back through the avenue to codperate 
with Major Putnam. His timely ar- 
rival turned the tide of battle against 
the Indians. The rout was made 
more complete by the charge of Ho- 
mer’s cavalry on the discouraged and 
retiring foes. 

After the charge had been recalled, 
Homer dashed through the avenue 
towards bis uncle’s home. Meeting 
Hernandez and Shepard on his way, 
he proceeded more leisurely towards 
the castle. 
open, 


The door had been thrown 
and the inmates, black and 
white, poured forth to breathe once 
more the free air of heaven. The 


sailors stood guard over the captive 


Indians to prevent their escape, as 
well as to save them from injury from 
the negroes. 

As Homer, Tristan, and Shepard 
were drawing near the entrance, Col. 
Bulow was just leading out Miss Maud 
Everett, followed by Antonio, who had 
gone to summon them from their con- 
finement ; and the words of greeting 
and welcome were hearty, and made 
more so when the party from the 
castle were assured of the safety of 
Helen and Isabella. 

‘** Here is the gentleman, uncle, to 
whom we owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude. He saved all our lives. Col. 
Bulow, I present Mr. Andrew Shep- 
ard, long known on this coast as the 
* hermit hunter.’ ” 

** What name did you give, neph- 
ew?” cried the old colonel. 

‘‘Andrew Shepard!” repeated Ho- 
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mer, in surprise at his uncle’s evi- 
dent emotion. 

** Let me be sure!” cried the colo- 
nel. ‘* Where were you brought up, 
Mr. Shepard? Where did you live in 
your boyhood?” 

‘* T was raised on my father’s place 
near Valle, in the state of Georgia.” 

** What became of your family?” 

‘They were murdered by the In- 
dians.” 

‘‘And you were hiding at the time 
from your brothers and sisters?” 

** Yes, I was in a hollow stump.” 
answered the hunter, now beginning 
to display some emotion. 

‘*Of course you do not remember 
me! How should you? Fifty years 
since we parted as boys!” 

**And who are you ?” cried the 
hunter. 

‘*T am your brother John, Andrew, 
who was then a little toddler; but 
that terrible scene can never be 
effaced from my memory.” 

With a long hand-clasp they wel- 
comed each other as from the dead. 

Major Putnam now came up with 
his staff, and, being presented to Col. 
Bulow and the remainder of the party 
from the fortress, advised their in- 
stant preparation for departure, as he 
wished to recross Pellicer creek before 
dark. Three hours were allowed for 
preparation. 

The four large plantation wagons 
were quickly drawn out from the lam- 
ber of the basement, and mounted on 
their wheels ; the eight pairs of mules 
were led out from the court and har- 
nessed ; the cattle coming next, were 
yoked in pairs. Then came the ques- 
tion of what to take and what to 
leave, which had to be decided the 
minute it arose. Finally the loads 
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were adjusted, each one taking as he 
was able, for what was left had to be 
burned, for the castle would be burned 
at the first visit of the Indians any 
way. And the hands were told that 
they could have what was left that 
would not interfere with their carry- 
ing arms. Heavy bags of sugar, 
corn, cotton, and bacon were thrown 
over their horses by the cavalrymen ; 
and then, as the procession marched 
along the road toward the avenue, the 
match was applied to the wood-work 
of the interior. As the last of the 
line entered the avenue, the tower at 
the south-west angle was raised into 
the air by a terrific explosion; and 
the ruin was left as it may be seen to 
this day—its north-east tower intact, 
and part of its east end and west wall 
still standing. The colonel and Her- 
nandez bade good-bye to their late 
beautiful plantation with much regret. 
The march back to Pellicer creek was 
without any particular incident worthy 
of note. Arriving there about dusk, 
a regular camp was established, only 
the tents were missing. 

The volunteers were, at their own 
request, posted as an outer line of 
pickets ; but the night passed without 
an attack. 

By a central camp-fire were gath- 
ered the friends who have figured in 
this story—Antonio, Tristan, Homer, 
Col. Bulow, Andrew Shepard, Maud 
Everett, and Captain Smith. 

‘* Now, Brother Andrew,” said Col. 
Bulow, ‘‘ I can wait no longer for your 
history.” 

Shepard repeated it as we have 
already heard, but concluded with the 
remark, ‘*Now that I have recovered 
one of my family in my little pet 
brother, I shall not feel so revengeful 
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towards the Indians; but it has be- 
come so much a mania to kill them at 
sight that I shall have to lead a retired 
life again to avoid it.” 

Colonel Bulow now in turn gave an 
account of his life. He had been 
snatched up by an old Indian warrior 
at the time of the attack upon the 
home of his parents, and adopted into 
his family. At one of the frontier 
forts, after the close of the Revolu- 
tion, a childless couple, Colonel and 
Mrs. Bulow, had seen and wanted to 
take him from the Indian to adopt as 
their own. The Indian was at length 
bribed into parting with his little 
charge. After a time a daughter was 
born to his adopted parents, but no 
difference had been shown to their 
son; and only his vivid memory of 
the scene of the massacre of his fam- 
ily reminded him that his own parents 
were murdered by the Indians. At 
the proper age he had been sent to 
Princeton college, and, returning, had 
studied law and been admitted to the 
bar at his parents’ adopted home, in 
Charleston, S.C. Early in his career 
as a lawyer he had examined the title 
deed of his own father to his grant of 
land and found it good, and, visiting 
it, found it occupied by a flourishing 
village, with a church over the cellar 
of his father’s cabin. A long law- 
suit was instituted, which depended 
for its success on his identification as 
the son of the murdered family, the 
old Indian being brought forward, and 
Colonel and Mrs. Bulow, as witnesses. 
It ended in a compromise, by which 
the actual settlers retained possession 
of their lands and got a good title by 
the payment of $200,000. ‘ Half of 
this sum I invested in the best secur- 
ities, and have always held in trust 
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for you, my brother, or for your heirs. 
I have advertised over the whole 
United States for a trace of you.” 

‘*T have not owned my name for 
many years until I met Capt. Homer 
shortly since.” 

‘‘And your story explains to me 
why-my grandfather consented, at 
your request, for all his fortune to 
go to my mother instead of part to 
you,” said Homer. 

* Your grandfather was all a father 
could have been to me, and I took his 
name when a child. When I recov- 
ered my own father’s property, I had 
enough and to spare. I had a good 
chance to go into business in Charles- 
ton. I made and lost a great deal of 
money, but have managed to lay by 
for my daughter all that I received 
from my father’s estate besides this 
unfortunate investment.” 

‘*T hope, sir, you will consent to 
allow your purchase-money to remain 
in the family,” said Tristan, ** for 
Helen has agreed, with your consent, 
to become my wife.” 

**My dear friend, you have surely 
won your wife, and I entrust her to 
your care with implicit confidence. 
I have seen your love for a long 
time.” 

*¢T shall want your blessing on my 
union with Tristan’s sister Isabella, 
dear uncle,” said Homer. 

‘*Of course you can have it, my 
boy—the families cannot be united 
too closely; but have you thought 
about your difference in religion, my 
dear boys?” 

‘* That cannot stand in the way of 
two hearts uniting. But as religion 
is said to be a stronger motive in the 
feminine branch of our race than in 
ours, I think it will be better for the 
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husbands to agree with their wives 
than for them to try to force the sen- 
timents of the dear ones. Now you 
are an Episopalian, Clarence; it will 
be very easy for you to become a 
Catholic. While for my part, I could 
conscientiously worship Christ and 
obey his divine laws with any sect 
who profess His divinity, from the 
Catholic to the Unitarian.” 

** 1 do not know about this latitude 
of faith,” said Antonio; ** but on 
talking the subject over with Miss 
Maud, she agrees with me that as we 
hold the same views on the subject, 
we should unite our destinies lest 
either of us be tempted from the 
flock.” 

** So you, too, brother, are going to 
be married! Allow me to congratu- 
late you both.” 

‘*] think my good woman would 
have footed it ali the way from Sedg- 
wick to have been the witness to such 
a jolly romance. She is a powerful 
match-maker, though. On the whole 
I am glad she remained at home; she 
would have been sure to have mixed 
you all up contrary like.” 

The hour was getting late, and the 
party now separated for the night, to 
roll themselves up in their blankets 
and get all the sleep they could. 
Maud was glad to have a place ar- 
ranged for her beneath one of the 
plantation wagons. 

The next day they arrived safely in 
St. Augustine, and our party were 
once more united in the spacious 
home of Antonio. The sailors were 
paid off, and with Captain Smith and 
Mr. Turner took passage almost im- 
mediately in a returning transport to 
some northern seaport. 

The captured Indians were lodged 
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in Fort Marion ; and to stranger-visit- 
ors the old ordnance-sergeant who 
acts as guide points out the narrow 
port-hole through which one chief 
forced his way and made good his 
escape. 

The first care of Colonel Bulow 
after his arrival in St. Augustine was 
to carry out the pledge given to his 
negroes. He purchased a tract of 
2,000 acres near the old city, and 
dividing it up into lots, built another 
village of cottages, and soon estab- 
lished the plantation hands thereon. 
In the long run it proved a paying 
investment, for, while cultivating 
their own land with renewed energy, 
Bulow’s land was made a garden 
spot. 

The marriage of Helen and Tristan 
was solemnized by the chaplain of the 
regiment, while those of Homer and 
Isabella, and Antonio and Maud, 
were consecrated at the old cathedral. 

Antonio had seen enough of war 
with the Indians, and he settled down 
to the quiet life in St. Augustine, oc- 
casionally taking a trip to Washing- 
ton and New York. 

The careers of Homer and Tristan 
were by no means quiet, as they both 
served through the Florida war, 
which lasted seven years; but at last 
both had the pleasure of seeing the 
last squad of the warlike Seminoles 
transplanted to the open prairies of 
the Indian Territory. 

Andrew Shepard lived with his bro- 
ther, Colonel Bulow, for many years, 
and at his death left his property in 
equal portions to the children of Helen 
and Isabella, both of whom were 
blessed with a little flock. 

During the fall and winter of 1873 
it was the privilege of the writer to 
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pass several months in St. Augustine, 
and down the coast in the neighbor- 
hood of the Bulow plantation. With 
the grandson of the fair Helen he vis- 
ited the old Spanish fort at Matanzas 
Inlet and the ruins of the old sugar 
house on the Bulow plantation. ‘The 
wreck of the Lucy Jane has long 
since disappeared, but the huge logs 
of Spanish cedar, still strewn along the 
beach, almost as sound as when first 
loaded on the ill-fated brig, are a si- 
lent witness of the story as given by 
young Hernandez. Encamped on the 
sand-ridge, of a moonlight night, the 
years seemed to roll back, and once 
more the three brave men launched 
their boat through the surf, while the 
red demons, hurrying along the beach 
from both directions, poured into the 
fugitives their unfortunate fire. 

The next summer, while cruising 
in a yacht on Penobscot bay, a har- 
bor was sought under the lea of Eagle 
island. While riding out a rain- 
storm, the writer accompanied a friend 
to the light-house on the eastern bluff. 
Here he was met and welcomed by 
a hearty old sailor who was the light- 
keeper. He entertained the party 
with his agreeable conversation, and 
to the question as to the occupation 
he followed before his appointment to 
the light-house he replied,—** Well, I 
have done most everything to make 
an honest living—logging, farming, 
fishing, coasting, piloting, and shoot- 
ing Indians.” 

‘* Please tell us your experience in 
the latter line,” requested my friend. 

Then came the account of the ship- 
wreck on the coast of Florida, the 
defence of the Bulow castle, and 
the retreat to St. Augustine. Taking 
notes seemed to surprise him, but my 
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friend explained the apparent eccen- 
tricity by stating that it was a news- 
paper correspondent’s freak, whose 
scribbling passion was strong under 
all circumstances. From this worthy 
old man, who proved to be James Tur- 
ner, were filled out many blanks that 
must otherwise have occurred in the 
story. Captain Smith had long gone 
the way of all humanity, but his boys 


were at last accounts prosperous mer- 
chants in Rockland. 

The Tarr brothers had settled on 
Isle au Haut, both comfortable, well- 
to-do citizens. Although John had 
been watched very closely by the cus- 
tom-house officials, yet had he never 
been openly caught in avoiding the 
customs duties. 

END. 


HON. ROBERT J. WALKER, OF MISSISSIPPI. 


By Cuartes S. SPAULDING. 


Robert James Walker was born at 
Northumberland, Pa., in 1801. At 
the age of fourteen he entered Penn- 
sylvania University, from which he 
graduated in 1819, and at once com- 
menced the study of law. 

Settling in Pittsburgh in 1821, he 
began practising law, taking at the 
same time a deep interest in political 
affairs, bringing forward the name of 
Gen Jackson for the presidency before 
it had been elsewhere mentioned. 

Mr. Walker removed to Natchez, 
Miss., in 1826, where he acquired an 
extensive law practice, subsequently 
was nominated judge of the supreme 
court, which honor he declined. 

He was elected United States sena- 
tor by the legistature of Mississippi 
in 1835, defeating the Hon. George 
Poindexter by seven votes. 

Soon after entering upon his duties 
in the senate he made a spirited reply 
to Mr. Clay on the public land ques- 
tion, by which he acquired great pop- 
ularity throughout the North-west. 

When the acquisition of Texas be- 
came a serious consideration, a secret 
agent was sent to that country to in- 
quire into its resources, and a move- 


ment was inaugurated which led to its 
conquest: in this matter Mr. Walker 
was the personal advisor of the presi- 
dent. He supported the principle 
measures of Van Buren’s administra- 
tion, especially on the Bank and the 
Independent Treasury questions. It 
was principally through his influence 
that John Tyler vetoed those Fiscal 
Bank bills which had passed both 
branches of congress, in August and 
September, 1841, which act created a 
rupture between the executive and 
the Whig party,—Mr. Walker being 
a brother-in-law of President Tyler’s, 
and also being an adroit Democratic 
politician, and occupying a position 
that enabled him to render the presi- 
dent much aid in carrying out his 
principles against the Bank. 

It was his counsel more than 
that of any other statesman that influ- 
enced President Tyler to take those 
unexpected, vigorous, and initiatory 
measures at the very close of his ad- 
ministration which defeated European 
intervention and paralyzed political 
intrigue, and resulted in the incorpo- 
ration of Texas with the American 
Union. ‘Texas consecrated these ex- 
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ertions in their behalf by placing his 
statue in their capitol. 

The selection of Robert J. Walker 
as Secretary of the Treasury by Pres- 
ident Polk, March 4th, 1845, was a 
party necessity; he had been one of 
the most active and influential mem- 
bers of the Baltimore convention of 
May, 1844, in defeating the nomina- 
tion of Martin Van Buren at that 
convention. It is doubted whether 
even Mr. Calhoun contributed more 
largely to produce that result,—and 
the demand of the Southern men for 
Walker’s appointment was impera- 
tive. He was a gentleman of a great 
deal of ability, an accomplished law- 
yer, and equal to any duty that might 
be devolved upon him. 

The opposition of Mr. Van Buren 
to the annexation of Texas was the 
basis of Mr. Walker’s opposition to 
the ex-president. Then. again, he was 
the main-spring in the convention to 
bring forward and secure the nomina- 
tion of James K. Polk for president. 
Being a strong advocate of a revenue 
tariff, he recommended to congress, 
in his annual report of December, 
1845, a reduction of duties on im- 
ports, which was incorporated into a 
law passed in 1846, and went into 
operation that year, and remained on 
the statute book substantially the 
same about sixteen years. 

In June, 1853, he was appointed 
commissioner to China, but resigned 
because a steamer was not furnished 
him according to promise. 

He was appointed governor of 
Kansas territory by President Bu- 
chanan in 1857, which office he sub- 
sequently resigned on account of a 
difference of opinion between bim and 
the executive in regard to the gov- 


ernmental policy to be pursued toward 
Kansas. Had Mr. Buchanan adhered 
to the policy as foreshadowed in bis 
letter of instructions to Governor 
Walker, there would have been no dis- 
turbance within the borders of that 
territory. 

He was a warm supporter of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s war measures, and was 
one of the president’s advisers during 
the war. 

In April, 1861, he delivered an ad- 
dress in New York city strongly 
defending the acts of the administra- 
tion party in regard to the Rebellion. 

In 1863 he was appointed financial 
agent of the United States government 
in Europe by Secretary Chase, return- 
ing in Nov., 1864, having effected the 
sale of $250,000,000 of 5-20 bonds, 
and defeated the sale of the second 
Confederate loan of $75,000,000. 

During the last few years of his 
life he paid considerable attention to 
literature, publishing several letters 
on finance and other subjects; and 
in connection with his law partner, 
Frederick P. Stanton, of Tennessee, 
edited a monthly magazine devoted to 
literature, which was at first of some 
merit, but which lacked stability. 

He finally settled at Washington, 
and engaged in the prosecution of 
claims, and specific measures of legis- 
lation. In the latter capacity he was 
influential in procuring the ratification 
of the Alaska treaty, and was com- 
promised by an unpleasant scandal 
arising therefrom. 

Mr. Walker died at Washington, 
November 11, 1869, aged 68. In 
the death of Mr. Walker the country 
lost one of its greatest statesmen and 
politicians combined, always exert- 
ing a great influence at Washington. 
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CAPTAIN ALDEN PARTRIDGE. 


By Rev. S. 


Perhaps no country has so urgent 
a motive for gratitude to its great 
educators as the United States, be- 
cause our republican system of gov- 
ernment rests entirely on the enlight- 
enment and intellectual competency 
of the people. 

Massachusetts showed a wise in- 
stinct when she chose as the two men 
whose statues should adorn her state- 
house vard the one that she then re- 
garded as her greatest statesman, and 
the one that had led in the creation 
of her public school system. 

Captain Alden Partridge, whose 
name, half a century ago, was famil- 
iar and respected in every part of this 
country, and was not unknown in Eu- 
rope, devoted a long, laborious, and 
self-sacrificing life to the development 
and application of what he regarded 
as the true and adequate idea of 
American education—education for 
American citizenship. A short sketch 
of his life and work will show how 
able, earnest, and disinterested was 
his devotion to this idea. 

Born, the son of a Vermont farm- 
er, at Norwich, on the Connecticut, 
in 1785, he entered Dartmouth 
college at seventeen, but in the midst 
of his course was appointed to the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point, as a cadet of the artil- 
lerists. In 1806 he was transferred to 
the corps of engineers, where he was 
made Ist Lieutenant, and ina few 
weeks he became assistant professor 
of mathematics. In 1808, when only 
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twenty-three years of age, he was 
called to the duties of the superintend- 
ency of the academy during the ab- 
sence of Col. Williams, and held the 
position most of the time until 1815, 
when he was appointed superintend- 
ent, holding the office a little over 
two years. 

The weak and crude condition, in 
those days, of this beginning of a 
national military academy is shown 
by the fact that young Partridge had 
but two teachers while a cadet, and 
that during his ad interim superin- 
tendency, it required great effort and 
urging on his part to obtain from the 
government two small field pieces for 
practice.? 

In 1818 he resigned both the super- 
intendency and his military commis- 
sion, and henceforth, excepting a 
year devoted to the government sur- 
vey of our north-eastern boundary, 
spent his life in the carrying out of his 
project of a national education. 

His purpose first took shape in the 
establishment, in 1820, of ‘* The 
American Literary, Scientific, and 
Military Academy,” at Norwich, Vt., 
which after five years was removed to 
Middletown, Conn., he being superin- 
tendent of the institution. 

The principal distinguishing feat- 
ures of the Academy, as of all the 
educational institutions which he es- 
tablished, were these: 

First, the instruction was intended to 
fit the students for those common and 
essential duties of citizenship with- 


' For this, and several other important facts of record, the writer is indebted to a biographical paper 
written many years ago by Hon. Thomas H. Seymour, a distinguished statesman of Connecticut. 
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out which, as he thought, no Ameri- 
san is equal to his vocation. The 
languages, ancient and modern, were 
faithfully taught to all who desired 
them, but the chief stress was put 
upon the English language, the math- 
ematics, civil engineering, military 
science, and the duties of an Ameri- 
van citizen. Captain Partridge would 
give young men such an education as 
should make them competent for what 
they were required to do and to be in 
this new and vigorous republic. He 
would school them for the under- 
standing of our governmental system, 
for the exploring and developing of 
our national resources, for the intelli- 
gent doing of the political and com- 
mercial duties which might devolve on 
every member of the body politic, 
and for engaging in the defence of the 
country when the demand came, not 
as a raw and ignorant recruit, but as 
a well drilled and patriotic soldier, 
ready at any hour for the national 
emergency. 

He believed that wars, among civ- 
ilized nations, would grow infrequent, 
and before long cease, if the citizens 
of those nations were generally in- 
structed and equipped for military ser- 
vice, each people thus awing down 
its would-be foes, giving dignity and 
ensuring deliberation to all inter- 
national questions, and preventing 
those weak exposures to a rival power 
which are, after all, a chief provoca- 
tion to warfare. It was his strong 
hope that the United States would 
never again be called to grapple with 
foreign arms, if the fact and the 
understanding were, that our young 
men as a body had been well instructed 
in the military art, and that a trained 
volunteer army could be gathered 
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at sudden call—an army composed 
largely, in rank and file, of disci- 
plined soldiers, who had not merely 
gone through the annual holiday drill, 
but had learned the tactics step by 
step with their geography and arith- 
metic, who from boyhood had prac- 
tised the duties of the camp and 
march, and who had given attention, 
under the best experts, to the science 
of fortification and the movements in 
the field. Captain Partridge magni- 
fied the value of the mathematics, of 
the knowledge of political and phys- 
ical geography and topography, sur- 
veying and engineering, international 
and commercial law, and especially 
of a knowledge of the Constitution of 
the United the actual 
working of the general government 
and the state governments. In short, 
he contended for an American educa- 
tion, suited to our republican life, our 
pioneer experience, and the patriotic 
aspiration for power and prestige 
among the nations. 

Second, physical development and 
endurance, as promoted by the man- 
ual of arms and experience of the 
march and camp, and the subjection, 
in youth, to military rules, was an 
essential feature of the system. Box- 
ing and fencing were taught and rec- 
ommended, and pupils were encour- 
aged to make use of their easy and 
tireless military step in taking long 
walks. ‘Travelling on foot was held 
in esteem, not only for its healthful- 
ness, but for the independence it in- 
sured. Captain Partridge walked 
seventy miles in a day without great 
fatigue. His cadets were taught to 
disesteem public or private conveyan- 
ces when the distance to be overcome 
was not more than twenty or even 


States, and 
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fifty miles. Military erectness, ease 
of personal carriage, and orderliness 
of behavior were, to his mind, sim- 
ple conformity to nature, and hence 
a secret of mental vigor and moral 
courage, no less than physical health. 

Third. Captain Partridge was the 
first distinguished advocate and ex- 
emplifier in America of the elective 
system in a liberal education. He 
believed that each young man, in 
council with his parents and teachers, 
should very early select his life-work, 
and thereto direct his chief mental 
energies. Not that he would discour- 
age the broadest culture ; but he claim- 
ed that study without a particular 
direction and goal could have no suf- 
ficiently sober motive, but would be- 
come superficial and be apt to degen- 
erate into mental dissipation. The 
one definite and sturdy aim he be- 
lieved to be an indispensable condi- 
tion of the best and most. faithful 
application in whatever main road or 
side path the mind might travel. So 
that, after insisting on the rudiments 
of an education for citizenship,—in 
the mathematics, grammar. geography, 
history, and military and govern- 
mental science,—he advised every 
student to direct his energies to one 
principal purpose. 

The writer will never forget an 
evening he spent with Captain Part- 
ridge, while his pupil, at the age of 
fifteen. It was by the captain’s ap- 
pointment and order, made at roll- 
call. ‘IT have requested you to 
come,” said the captain, ** that we 
might consider together your future. 
What do you mean to do in the world? 
It is high time to decide.” The young 
boy had never once thought of the 


matter. He entered the captain’s 
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study that evening a raw, irresponsi- 
ble stripling ; he left it almost a man, 
feeling that at any rate some vocation 
needed him, and that life was a pretty 
serious business. This great teach- 
er’s maxim seemed to be, ‘* See early 
what God and nature have done for 
you, and make the best and most of 
it.” 

Fourth. Captain Partridge was one 
of the first great teachers in this 
country, if not the first, to give in- 
struction largely by lectures. The 
college catalogues of sixty years ago 
make very little of this feature of 
instruction; and wherever it ex- 
isted, it seems to have been a dry 
and literal recital of scientific or his- 
torical facts, or moral theories and 
precepts. Those of us who heard 
Agassiz lecture twenty years ago, and 
Captain Partridge from thirty-five to 
sixty years ago. must have asked our- 
selves whether the latter were not 
the intellectual child and successor of 
the former. Both taught largely by 
lectures; both showed an exceeding 
breadth of view, and saw everything 
in its wide meanings and relations. 
Whatever the great naturalist was 
discoursing upon, he traced it to the 
larger domain, and found its true set- 
ting among the sciences. So that it 
was said that every lecture of Agassiz 
was a lecture upon the physical uni- 
verse, and everything was made to 
shed clear light upon the particular 
subject in hand. Just so with Cap- 
tain Partridge: his lectures on mili- 
tary science were not tissues of mili- 
tary rules and tactics and battles 
and sieges, but were concrete and 
often picturesque upholdings of the 
world’s history, expositions of tlie 
events which led to particular wars, 
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of the progress or backwardness of 
the people in arts and sciences, of 
that intercourse or non-intercourse of 
the people with the larger world which 
would make their style of warfare 
what it proved to be, and the outcome 
in historic results. His cadets must 
all remember thankfully his lectures 
on Old Testament history, in which 
those Hebrew days were made almost 
as vivid as the 18th century,—each 
national movement, each clash of 
Israel with heathenism, each success- 
ive system of government, and each 
national assault and resistance, made 
real and significant. 

Fifth. But perhaps the most inter- 
esting and grateful characteristic of 
Captain Partridge’s method of in- 
struction was its Socratic or Rabbini- 
cal feature. He made his pupils bis 
comrades, maintaining strict mili- 
tary discipline, and each cadet con- 
stantly under orders ; yet he took his 
pupils on frequent and long walks 
almost always with a barometer in 
hand, fortified with them a particu- 
lar hill, or attacked an enemy in a 
stronghold, while rocks, and trees, 
and water-currents, and atmospheric 
movements were observed in a de- 
lightful combination of work and 
play. At every national or state elec- 
tion or annual town-meeting he sent 
his cadets to the voting-place to spend 
the day in watching the actual opera- 
tions of our governmental system. 
More than once he made journeys, 
largely on foot, with a band of cadets, 
in vacation, visiting Washington and 
other places of historical or political 
interest, and on one and another such 
excursion called on every surviving 
president of the United States. No 
Gamaliel ever kept closer to his disci- 
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ples, or companioned more intimately 
with them by the way; and no 
teacher was ever more loath to call 
theoretical knowledge knowledge, un- 
til it had found its application to real 
facts. These are a few factors of 
Captain Partridge’s system of Amer- 
ican education. Whatever may be 
thought of it now, it was the work of 
a great, earnest, original mind. And 
for a time, at least, it commanded the 
attention of the country. 

Besides the institution at Norwich, 
which afterward went to Middletown, 
he obtained, in 1834, while a member 
of the Vermont legislature, a charter 
for Norwich University, to be located 
in his native town, in which charter 
the trustees were required ** to pro- 
vide for a constant course of instruc- 
tion in military science and civil engi- 
neering,” and ** prohibited from estab- 
lishing any regulations of a sectarian 
character either in religion or politics.” 
Of this institution he was president 
for nine years, there being no finan- 


.cial endowment, and the buildings 


and their contents, together with the 
arms, being his private property. 
Norwich University still exists, hav- 
ing been removed some years ago 
to Northfield in the same state, still 
unendowed, and depending upon tui- 
tion fees and annual state aid for sup- 
port. After West Point, no military 
school in America furnished from its 
alumni so many superior officers for 
the Mexican war and the Rebellion. 
In 1839 he established a similar 
institution at Portsmouth, Va. In- 
deed, the long list of military schools 
in the Southern states can for a large 
part be traced, directly or indirectly, 
to his genius. Probably to him, as 
much as to any other man, was it due 
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that the South was found so well 
drilled for the war of the Rebellion ; 
though Captain Partridge had died 
seven years before the conflict began, 
and though he would never have sym- 
pathized with secession. 

In 1849 he became the principal of 
‘* The Literary Institute and Gymna- 
sium,” at Pembroke, N. H., an insti- 
tution which had been established 
nine years before, and which from 
the start had embraced in its scope 
more or less of physical culture and 
military drill. Here he remained two 
years, when he resigned the charge 
into the hands of Major William W. 
Benjamin, one of his cadets, who 
afterwards became the proprietor and 
superintendent of the famous military 
school at Sing Sing, N. Y. In 1853 
Captain Partridge opened, with a 
large and able corps of assistants, 
what in its equipments and advan- 
tages was the most complete, and by 
every omen promised to be the most 
successful, of all his schools, at 
Brandywine Springs in Delaware. 
But in its very first year the buildings 
were burned to the ground, and the 
crowd of students who had rallied at 
the opening were dispersed. 
aster, 


The dis- 
acting upon an overworked 
physical constitution, together with a 
hitherto unsuspected disease, resulted 
in the death of the great educator at 
Norwich, on the 17th of January, 
1854. 

Captain Partridge was doubtless, 
among Americans, the greatest stu- 
dent and expert in military science 
during the first half of this century : 
and yet he never saw a battle. It 
was said at the time of his death, on 
what was thought to be good author- 
ity, that when the city of Mexico-was 
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about to be attacked by our forces, 
Captain Partridge sent to General 
Scott a plan for the siege and cap- 
ture, which was not received until 
after the successful event; but that 
General Scott afterward expressed 
regret at its delay, saying that he 
should have adopted the plan in pref- 
erence to his own. 

Captain Partridge was reported to 
be a friend of American slavery ; but 
if so, his cadets never learned the 
fact. He was fond of what he called 
** Southern chivalry,” the sense of 
honor, the large generosity, and the 
military spirit of the Southern people. 
But the writer has heard him deplore 
the institution of slavery as not only 
unfortunate, but bad. He took the 
ground which most Northern people 
did, that the constitution was a com- 
promise, and that the preservation of 
the Union meant the toleration of 
slavery until the states wherein it 
existed saw fit to discontinue it. 

When the Rebellion broke out, both 
sides sought eagerly to obtain Cap- 
tain Partridge’s chart of New York 
harbor, with his original plan of for- 
tification for the same, but neither 
then nor since could it be found by 
his family, though it had been always 
kept in his library. 

Many years ago Captain Partridge 
took into his family a Greek boy, 
some seven or eight years of age. 
This protegé, whose history is very 
interesting and romantic, reached the 
rank of Captain, U.S. N. His name 
was George Musallah Colvocoresses. 
He was murdered, and robbed of a 
large amount of money and bonds 
in the year 1872, while on his way 
from Litchfield, Conn., 
lived, to New York. 


where he 
In his will he 
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left $1,000 for a monument to be 
erected over his benefactor’s grave. 
This shaft, raised to the memory of 
the town’s most distinguished son, is 
justly the most imposing object in 
the village cemetery at Norwich. 

The family home, still occupied 
by the widow and the son, stands on 
the pretty, maple-shaded Main street 
of Norwich, whither occasionally a 
cadet, no longer young, goes up as 
to a sacred Mecca. 

The present writer of this sketch 
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devoutly hopes that sometime an 
adequate biography of this remark- 
able American will be written. Dif- 
fering as the writer does with many of 
the views of this old teacher, he ac- 
knowledges an indebtedness, both as 
his pupil and as an American citizen, 
which this little memorial poorly ex- 
presses. There can hardly be a 
school or college in the United States 
which is not experiencing the good 
influence of his ideas and his life 
work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor of the Granite Monthly: 

Dear Sir: In vour issue of last 
month, a sketch of Captain Isaac 
Patterson, one of the delegates to the 
convention of 1788, contained an 
allusion to the Conway class, which 
might give rise to a slight error, one 
perhaps of sufficient historical impor- 
tance to require correction. 

The Conway class could hardly be 
regarded as a Grafton county constit- 
uency at that period. 

Col. David Page, of Conway, was 
their delegate, and has sometimes 
been mentioned as a member of the 
Grafton county delegation in the con- 
vention. Probably he should not be 
so considered. Conway, originally a 
town of Grafton county, was annexed 
to Strafford county in 1778. Burton, 
or Albany as it is now named, was 
transferred to Strafford county in 
1800. Eaton was originally a town 
of Strafford county. Thus it would 
seem that two of the three towns in 
Col. Page’s class were Strafford coun- 
ty towns, and only one was of Graf- 


ton, and he was a resident of Conway. 
The ideas prevalent in the class would 
presumably be more in harmony with 
those entertained in Strafford county 
than with those which obtained in 
Grafton. 

If we treat Col. Page as a Strafford 
county delegate, it would leave but 
one delegate from Grafton who voted 
against the ratification of the Federal 
Constitution in our convention of 
1788. 


Your series of sketches already 
published, supplemented by similar 
treatment of the lives of Hon. Francis 
Worcester, of Plymouth, and Col. 
Thomas Crawford, of Alexandria, 
which may be expected, with the 
more extended papers on Hon. Sam- 
uel Livermore, of Holderness, by Mr. 
Corning, and on Col. Elisha Payne, 
of Lebanon, by Mr. Cotton, which 
have appeared in the ‘* Proceedings 
of The Grafton-Coés Bar Associa- 
tion,” and the biography of Capt. 
John Weeks, in the ** History of Coés 
County,” by Mr. Fergusson, will con- 
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stitute a valuable addition to the his- 
tory of the convention. It will fur- 
nish the details, from the stand-points 
of local historians, which, at this cen- 
tennial period, appropriately accom- 
pany the more general discussion of 
the important events which were re- 
lated to the promulgation and adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. It 
is to be hoped that those who are 
interested in the same subject in other 
parts of the state may be induced to 
continue and complete the biographies 
of the men who were the members of 
that very important New Hampshire 
convention. 

To your readers in this state such 
papers would be of no less interest 
than the general reader has in the 
chapters of Bancroft, Hampton L. 
Carson, and McMaster, which are de- 
voted to this subject; the admirable 
volume recently prepared by Mr. Jo- 
seph B. Walker ; the paper by Mr. W. 
F. Whitcher, published last year in 
this magazine ; and the centennial ad- 
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BRINSLEY 
By C. C. 


Brinsley Perkins was the most not- 
ed tavern-keeper ever residing in 
Hopkinton, N. H. We do not know 
when public hospitality was first of- 
fered by any one in Hopkinton. Set- 
tlements began as early as 1738, the 
first town-meeting being held in the 
fall of that year. In November, 
1757, the first minister of the town 
was ordained. By a previous vote 
of the town, entertainment on the oc- 
casion was provided at six different 
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dress by Hon,J. W. Patterson, and 
other proceedings appropriate to the 
event, about to be published by the 
N. H. Historical Society. 


B. 
March, 1889. 


Massacuvusetts Historica Soctery, 
30 Tremont Street, Boston. 
March 6, 1889. 
Editor of the Granite Monthly: 

The following item, taken from 
**The Boston Evening Post,” April 
23, 1744, may interest some of your 
readers : ’ 

We hear from Dunstable, that on 
the 11th Instant, the Dwelling-House 
of the Rev. Mr. Daniel Emerson of 
that Town was consumed by Fire, 
with his Library, Furniture, &c. 

Mr. Emerson was the minister of 
Hollis, which at that time was known 
as Dunstable West Precinct. Mr. 
Worcester, in his history of the town, 
does not mention the burning of the 
house. 

Samuet A. GREEN. 


PERKINS. 
Lorp. 
places. They were at the houses of 


Aaron Kimball, Matthew Stanley, 
Stephen Hoyt, Peter How, Samuel 
Putney, and Joseph Putney. This is 
the first intimation we have found of 
any special localization of public hos- 
pitality in the early history of Hop- 
kinton. 

The first ordination in town oc- 
curred at Putney’s fort on Putney’s 
hill. The centre of the new town- 
ship was prospectively located on the 
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bill. 
otherwise. 


Fate decreed that it should be 
The ** plain” soon came 
into competition with the * bill.” 
The present village of Hopkinton is 
on the ** plain.” 

A number of causes combined to 
determine the location of Hopkinton 
village where it now is. We will not 
attempt to enumerate them. It would 
appear, however, that the first public 
tavern was on the site of the present 
village. Benjamin Wiggin was an 
early resident of this town. He is 
said to bave been here as early as 
1774. He had a tavern here as early 
as 1786, the date on his swinging 
sign. Isaac Babson was also an 
early village tavern-keeper. We do 
not know when he came to town. 
The date 1786 was once discovered 
in the lathing of the house he occu- 
pied, and which he is said to have 
erected. This house stood on the 
south-west corner of the present vil- 
lage square. 

About the year 1800 Roger E. and 
Brinsley Perkins came to Hopkinton 
from Middleton, Mass. They were 
brothers. Roger E. located on a 
farm on the western slope of Putney’s 
hill, in what is now the Gage district. 
Brinsley located at the present vil- 
lage of Contoocook, and was proprie- 
tor of the water-power there. Roger 
E. subsequently purchased the Bab- 
son tavern, in turn selling it to his 
brother Brinsley, of whose occupancy 
and ownership we shall speak more 
definitely in the order of personal 
narrative. 

Brinsley Perkins was born in Mid- 
dieton, Mass., February 16, 1789, 
being a son of Timothy Perkins and 
Hannah Trowbridge. When he came 
to Hill’s Bridge, now Contoocook, in 
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the north of Hopkinton, he was 
about 20 years of age. Having 
charge of whatever works there were 
on the south side of the river, he lo- 
cated in a house on Mill street, on a 
spot now known as the old mill-yard. 
In 1805, December 6, he married 
Susan Ladd, of Haverhill, Mass. 
She was « daughter of William Ladd 
and Hannah Aver, who was a daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Dr. Ayer. In 
1808, on the first of March, Louisa 
Ayer, the only child of Brinsley Per- 
kins and Susan Ladd, was born. She 
is now living, being the widow of the 
late Joseph Stanwood, post-master 
and merchant, of Hopkinton village. 

Brinsley Perkins relinquished his 
situation in Contoocook and came to 
Hopkinton village when his daughter, 
Louisa Ayer, was about six years old. 
This would be about 1813 or 1814. 
At the village be occupied his broth- 
er’s tavern. In October, 1816, he 
went to Andover, N. H., became 
a landlord there, remaining till Jan- 
uary, 1818, when he returned to Hop- 
kinton, reoccupied the tavern, and in 
1826 it became his by purchase. 

Let us now observe Brinsley Per- 
kins, contemplating him in the merid- 
ian of manhood. He was tall, fully 
six feet and perhaps a little more, 
very erect, and slender rather than 
stout. His complexion was very 
light and fair. His hair was flaxen 
and his eyes were blue. His face 
was nearly beardless: there was only 
a thin tassel upon his chin. Alto- 
gether he was a handsome man. He 
was also a popular man. He had 
that natural affability that gains favor 
in social circles—an essential charac- 
teristic of a tavern-keeper. He had 
become Captain Perkins. This was 
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because he had commanded the 
‘** troop.” The troop was a famous 


company of cavalry. It was a de- 
tachment of the old 21st regiment of 
New Hampshire militia. When every 
man between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five was legally required to do 
annual military duty, certain compa- 
nies were allowed to uniform them- 
selves at theirown expense. They 
were called independent companies. 
The troop was the most noted of all 
the independent companies. The in- 
dependent companies naturally at- 
tracted the men of more pecuniary 
means, and became more aristocratic. 
The troop was the most aristocratic 
of all, because it cost more to belong 
to it. The troop was mounted on 
horses specially selected on account 
of their size and beauty. The men 
were clad in scarlet coats with buff 
facings, revealing an abundance of 
ruffles. The pants were darker. The 
cap was leather, bell-crowned, and 
bore a long white feather tipped with 
gorgeous red. No doubt many an 
unsophisticated observer looked upon 
the troop as an undisguised wonder. 
The gay horses, the scarlet coats, the 
stately plumes, the glistening arms, 
all conspired to command the supe- 
rior admiration of beholders. 

Of course no man of ordinary per- 
sonal appearance could command the 
troop. Brinsley Perkins could and 
did. He was as famous as a com- 
mander as a landlord. Besides being 
of commanding personal appearance, 
he was a good rider. He literally sat 
his horse. In 1833 he received a 
special compliment. When General 
Jackson came to Concord there were 
Hopkinton people to see him. When 
the general appeared upon the street 
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on horseback, Hopkinton people said, 
‘* There’s Cap’n Brin. Perkins in full 
life!” 

Brinsley Perkins had tact, so use- 
ful in a landlord. One day he was 
putting the troop through warlike 
evolutions at the signal of the trum- 
peter. A funeral procession came 
along. Brinsley Perkins suspended 
military evolutions, dismounted the 
troop, and marched it on foot two 
and two to the grave. This was a 
great compliment to the memory of 
the dead. Sepulchrally impressible 
people remember such things. 

We have said that Brinsley Per- 
kins purchased the Babson tavern in 
1826. If he made any changes in 
the house they were minor ones. 
The house stood substantially un- 
changed till 1870. Its general ap- 
pearance is well known to thousands 
of living people. It was square, with 
a four-sided roof. It fronted the 
south, but there was a public entrance 
on the east. A long shed connected 
it with the commodious stable. The 
later out-buildings were erected by 
Brinsley Perkins. The house con- 
tained twelve sleeping-rooms. At first 
there was only a small lot of land 
connected with the establishment, 
but Brinsley Perkins bought out lands 
which, with a Contoocook estate, 
made him one of the largest real es- 
tate owners in Hopkinton. 

Under Brinsley Perkins’s manage- 
ment the original Babson tavern be- 
came a place of local and general 
celebrity. A number of causes com- 
bined to produce this result. Hop- 
kinton was once a shire town of Hills- 
borough county, incorporated in 1771. 
In 1823 the county of Merrimack 
was incorporated, with the executive 
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seat at Concord. The transaction of 
county business at Hopkinton brought 
hither judges, lawyers, and the com- 
plement of executive county officials. 
Many of these men entertained at 
Perkins’s tavern, where, in fact, the 
county probate court sometimes, at 
least, held its sessions. Previous 
to the complete establishment of the 
state capital at Concord in 1819, the 
General Court of New Hampshire 
met in Hopkinton four times. The 
presence of the General Court brought 
governors, councilmen, senators, rep- 
resentatives, and other distinguished 
people to Perkins’s tavern. Besides 
being a centre of local trade and 
travel, in earlier times Hopkinton 
was on the direct line of travel be- 
tween Boston and Montreal. So Per- 
kins’s tavern is said to have been the 
most celebrated public house between 
the two extreme points. This was a 
partially nataral fact. for Perkins’s 
tavern was a patrician, in contradis- 
tinction from a plebeian, house. First, 
second, third, etc., have always been 
social classifications since the dawn 
of civilization. 

It were impossible to mention all 
the notables that came to Perkins’s 
tavern. We might mention the Hon. 
Jeremiah Mason, because he was so 
long that an extension had to be 
built at the foot of the bed lest he 
could not stretch himself upon it. 
We might speak also of Mrs. Royal, 
because she was such an eccentric 
person, bearing her red book and her 
black book, in which were written 
down the good and the bad respec- 
tively. But we cannot extend our 
personalities. The reader is curious 
upon another special point. How 
much did it cost each of those notable 
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guests to sojourn at Perkins’s tavern? 
In the palmy days of the house a 
meal cost twenty-five cents and a 
lodging eight cents. This did not 
include refreshments at the bar, 
which were of a price according to 
kind and quality. 

Though it was a patrician house, 
the patronage of Perkins’s tavern was 
not all of one class. There were at 
least three kinds of guests, classified 
with reference to their ability or dis- 
position to pay. In the first place, 
there were the moneyed guests, who 
paid cash for full accommodations. 
In the second place, there were the 
partial guests, so to speak. In the 
days when ‘all the inland commerce 
was effected by means of teams, there 
were travellers who took along a part 
of their provision. Teamsters often 
had a box which contained their sub- 
stantial food, and they sometimes 
had grain for their horses. Their 
drink and lodging for themselves, and 
the hay and stabling for their horses, 
were obtained at the tavern. In the 
third place, there were the beggars 
and imposters. We need not dwell 
upon these. The needy and the 
naughty we have always with us. 

The table at Perkins’s tavern was 
loaded with an abundance and a va- 
riety of food at all times. The guests, 
seated at the board, found all the 
aliments upon the table. Of course 
there was no such system of ordering 
by instalments as now obtains in most 
any hotel of note. There were wait- 
ers to serve, who also poured the cof- 
fee and tea that alone were customa- 
rily brought after the guest had been 
seated. The reader is curious to 
know how all this food was supplied. 
Much of it was raised upon the farm 
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or procured at the store. In those 
days a butcher drove to the door of 
Perkins’s tavern perhaps once a week. 
But meat and poultry were dressed, 
frozen, and packed in winter for 
future use, and killing and dressing 
frequently occurred at all times of 
the year. In all matters relating to 
hospitality Brinsley Perkins was on 
hand, acting the part of the tavern- 
keeper par excellence. 

But another fact deserves mention. 
The landlady of those times was as 
much a character and feature of the 
public house as was even a lady in 
her own home. Mrs. Perkins was 
housekeeper of the Perkins tavern, 
and her efficiency was perhaps not 
less recognized and celebrated than 
the hospitality of her husband. In 
order to convey a definite idea of the 
capacity of Perkins’s tavern, we will 
say that with the twelve sleeping 
rooms there were other accommoda- 
tions to match It is needless to add 
that Perkins’s tavern was the frequent 
scene of every kind of social activity 
that naturally belongs to a_ public 
house. 

Mrs. Susan Perkins died March 18, 
1847. Her remains were buried in 
the so called new part of the old vil- 
lage cemetery, and a granite monu- 
ment raised over them. 
first granite 


This was the 
monument erected in 
town, and it attracted special pub- 
lic notice. About the time of Mrs. 
Perkins’s death her husband closed 
his house to the public. There was 
no longer any special inducement to 
keep a public house open in Hopkin- 
ton village. All the other public 
houses had closed. Concord, the 
state and county seat, had become a 
prosperous and growing town. It 
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was a railroad station, and all local 
travel was centring to that point. 
Hopkinton was declining in popula- 
tion and influence. 

Brinsley Perkins continued to re- 
side in his old home, in company witli 
his son-in-law, Joseph Stanwood and 
family, till his death, on the 26th of 
February, 1856. The reader will ob- 
serve that he had reached the ripe 
age of 77 years. 

Perkins’s tavern was closed to the 
public till December 1, 1864. In the 
meantime Joseph Stanwood had died, 
in 1859, and Mrs. Stanwood owned 
and occupied the premises. At the 
date last mentioned David B. Story, 
now sheriff of Belknap county and 
proprietor of the Weirs hotel, opened 
the old Perkins tavern as the ** Per- 
kins House,” making ita scene of much 
winter festivity and a resort for sum- 
In 1870 he rebuilt the 
house, putting on a Mansard roof, 
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constructing an extended veranda, 
and otherwise changing its external 
appearance somewhat. In October, 
1872, the Perkins House went up on 
the wings of flame. It was evening, 
and the fire was accidental. 

The Perkins House burned, there 
was no hotel in Hopkinton village. 
In the summer of 1872, George G. 
Bailey, a former resident of Hopkin- 
ton, and later of Boston, Mass., had 
purchased and rebuilt the residence 
of Isaac Long, a former bookbinder 
and bookseller. A year or two after, 
Mr. Bailey enlarged his establishment 
and constructed the “ Putney House,” 
which he kept open a few years. In 
the summer of 1886 this house was 
reopened by John Stevens Kimball and 
Willard T. Greene, being called the 
‘* Mt. Putney House.” On the 23d 
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of the next December this house was 
also burned, and Hopkinton was 
again without a hotel. This portion 
of our narrative leads to a further and 
more direct relation of facts. 

A country village without a public 
house suffers a great disadvantage. 
It loses the interest of people else- 
where, and experiences a depression 
of local values. So people in Hop- 
kinton village thought, after the loss 
of the Mt. Putney House. The 
project of a new hotel was not so 
easily reduced to an actual fact. The 
difficulty was solved in the summer of 
1887 by Miss Kate Pearl Kimball, of 
Boston, Mass., who visits Hopkinton 
during the warm season annually. 
This lady solicited subscriptions to a 
building fund, and developed a pro- 
ject that culminated in a voluntary 
corporation, with a capital of $10,000, 
on the 25th of August. ‘The site of 
the former Perkins House was pur- 
chased of Mrs. Louisa A. P. Stan- 
wood, and the work of building be- 
gun, Miss Kimball removing the first 
earth. On the 6th of the next April 
the capital stock of the corporation 
was increased to $12,000. 

The new hotel was opened with a 
public dinner on the Fourth of July, 
1888, by Frank A. Hale, of Lowell, 
Mass., a landlord of successful expe- 
rience. On an ancient elm, on the 
street corner, was hung the refur- 
bished swing-sign of Benjamin Wig- 
gin. Attached to the sign was the 
evidence of proprietorship. The new 
house bore the name of ‘*The Per- 
kins Inn.” This name, commemora- 
tive of the hospitable fame of Brinsley 
Perkins, was selected and proposed 
by Miss Kimball. 

The Perkins Inr has a direct east- 
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ern and southern exposure of 80 feet 
each, with a lateral depth of 40 feet, 
is 3 stories in height, and has a veran- 
da 200 feet long and 104 wide. At 
the western extremity of the southern 
wing is an extension of 36 by 34 
feet. Atthe chief angle of the edi- 
fice is a tower and flag-staff 83 feet 
in height. A stable, constructed the 
past winter, is 60 by 36 feet. The 
Perkins Inn is handsomely furnished, 
and admirably adapted in all its ap- 
pointments for a public house. The 
corporation has a board of ten direc- 
tors, of which Robert R. Kimball is 
the president. 

The reader who comes to Hopkin- 
ton village on a clear summer day 
will find pleasant streets and beauti- 
ful prospects. The scenery abounds 
in those charming features that make 
New Hampshire celebrated as a place 
of summer Beholding both 
the ancient swing-sign and The Per- 
kins Inn, he will note the evidence of 
the associated reflections of the old 
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and the new in public hospitality. 
Benjamin the first, and 
Brinsley Perkins, the last, of the old- 
line landlords, are recalled to memo- 
ry by the sign of the one and the 
name of the other. 


Wiggin, 


The present ex- 
istence and refurbishing of the old 
swing-sign are due to the preservative 
care of Herman W. Greene, great- 
grandson of Benjamin Wiggin. 

On the Main street of the village, 
only a minute’s walk from The Per- 
kins Inn, resides Mrs. Stanwood, 
the only child of Brinsley Perkins, 
and whose memory is rich with the 
reminiscences of an age of public 
hospitality that is fading from the 
memory of the living like a shadowy 
dream. 
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THE PALATINE HILL. 


By Frep Myron Co sy. 


There are certain places which are 
set apart as unique, it may be as in- 
tellectual shrines like the Acropolis of 
Athens, as religious Meccas like the 
cathedrals of Europe or the temples 
of the Orient, as memorials of a fallen 
civilization like Karnac or Mycenae, 
or as haunts of beauty and splendor 
like Venice slumbering on her lagoons, 
and Moscow with her oriental magnifi- 
cence set like a brilliant among the 
capitals of western civilization. 
Though hardly partaking of the qual- 
ities of any of the classes designated, 
yet, as being specifically different from 
all other places in the world, the fa- 
mous Roman eminence known as the 
Palatine hill must claim for itself an 
enviable reputation for uniqueness. 
Anything that is Roman is unique, and 
of the seven imperial hills—*: the 
world’s seven wonderments’—the 
Palatine claims preéminence in this 
peculiar line. The earliest of the 
hills upon which the foundations of 
Rome rose, its gray and wasted ruins 
are vivid with a splendid throng of 
historical recollections. The straw- 
roofed but of the bandit founder rose 
upon the rocky summit that afterward 
was covered by that extreme of lux- 
ury and magnificence, the Domus 
Aurea of Nero. Its brown rock cliffs 
have resounded with the eloquence of 
the Forum and the Campus Martius. 
It was a silent witness of the strife 
between plebeian and patrician in the 
days of the republic. Beneath its 
hoary brow have passed in review 
those triumphal processions of victo- 
rious generals and kings which have 


engirt the Roman name with ideas of 
grandeur surpassing all other earthly 
magnificence. To all intents and 
purposes its history is an epitome of 
civilized society. The straw-thatched 
cottage of Romulus has long since 
perished ; and of the splendid Golden 
Palace where the young monster Nero 
revelled with his slaves and harlots 
only the ruins remain ;—yet the lessons 
it speaks are as sublime as ever, and 
men of all nationalities,—scholars, 
historians, philosophers,—still turn 
for instruction to the Royal Mount. 

The Palatine first emerges in the 
light of tradition upon the historic 
page in connection with the exploits 
of the Greek hero Heracles. In that 
early mythological time, Cacus, a fa- 
mous robber, made his home, it is said, 
inacave on the Aventine; and the 
hero trod, if indeed he lived at all, 
upon the soil made memorable in 
after ages by the homes of kings and 
statesmen and emperors. A _ great 
altar, said to have been dedicated to 
Hercules by his contemporary Evan- 
der, long stood at the base of the north- 
western corner of the Palatine, which 
was enclosed by Romulus within the 
line of his furrow, and was venerated 
from the earliest to the latest period 
of Roman story. 

Five hundred years later, and the 
ark of the twin princes came floating 
down the tide of the yellow Tiber. 
It is the fashion now to discredit all 
of those wild tales of the she wolf, 
of the vulture’s flight, and the myste- 
rious disappearance of the regal des- 
pot,—and whoever did seriously be- 
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lieve them? But that here, on the 
broad, level, square surface of the 
Palatine, were laid the first foundations 
of the Roman city there is no doubt. 
It was on the 2Ist day of April— 
strange that the exact year cannot 
be ascertained as well, but somewhere 
about seven hundred and fifty years 
before our Christian Era, when Ly- 
curgus was legislating in Greece, and 
King Jotham reigned in Jerusalem— 
the plowshare of Romulus laid out 
the limits of the ancient city. Up to 
the time of the empire, as the gossipy 
old Plutarch informs us, the humble 
cottage of the founder, beside which 
grew the sacred cornel tree, was pre- 
served with reverent care by the 
Roman people. If, indeed, this was 
true, it must have borne a singular 
similarity to the ship of the Athenian 
hero, which occasioned so much dis- 
cussion among the Greek sophists, 
the majority of the disputants claim- 
ing that it could not be the ship of 
Theseus, for the reason that there 
was not a single spike, sail, plank, or 
rope of the original vessel existing. 
The Latin village was of slow 
growth, but as an asylum for the 
outcast and the stranger, and from 
the pillaging propensities of its peo- 
ple, it early attained to celebrity. 
Wealth gradually crept into the Pala- 
tine cabins, and a luxurious despot- 
ism succeeded the patriarchal gov- 
ernment of its earliest kings. In 
haughty pride Tarquin rides through 
the streets of his Etruscan city in a 
silver chariot, and clothed in the regal 
purple. The citadel from whose 
ramparts Tarpeia, the only Roman 
woman who ever betrayed her coun- 
try, looked with longing eyes upon 
the golden bracelets of the Sabine 
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warriors, shadowed a scene which 
poets and painters have loved to de- 
pict. Junius Brutus stands over the 
dead body of the outraged Lucretia, 
and swears by all the gods that Rome 
shall be free. So from his stately 
palace the proud ruler goes forth 
to return no more, and the city he 
had adorned with lavish outlay throws 
off its Etruscan allegiance and takes 
its place among the republics. In 
vain Lars Porsena leads up the 
twelve Etruscan cities under his ban- 
ner against the Palatine; as vainly 
did the Tusculan Mamilius advance 
the banners of the thirty cities of La-. 
tium. Rome henceforth will be free. 

The orators, the philosophers, and 
the heroes of the republic succeed the 
race of warlike kings, and their palaces 
adorn the bill. Below it the busy 
Forum assumes new life, where the 
highest problems of political science 
are debated by plebeian and patrician, 
and where the grave patriot strives 
to moderate the fiery strife of parties. 
Tumults more than once disturbed 
the quiet of the Palatine. The terri- 
ble bondage of the Ten meets with its 
retributive vengeance, and though 
Virginia dies a spotless victim on the 
altar of freedom, the haughty and bru- 
tal Claudius suffers a more dishonor- 
able death among felons. Coriolanus 
leaves his palace on the Palatine an 
exile, and returns a conqueror; buat 
the vengeful conquerer disappears 
before maternal and wifely entreaty, 
and Rome is saved by the patriotism 
of her women. 

A more savage foe appears in the 
Gaul, who desolates the Palatine with 
the torch of a barbarian. Amid the 
waste of ruins nothing stands but the 
citadel on the Capitoline, and the 
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Roman spirit seems dead. But the 
heroism of Camillus rescues the fallen 
city from the invaders, and ere long 
the white steeds and gilded chariot 
of the second restorer passes up the 
street among the rebuilded houses of 
the Palatine. Among these towers 
is the palace of the patrician Marcus 
Fabius Ambustus, around which the 
legend has woven the charm of a story 
second only to that of Cornelia bend- 
ing over her children. 

Two Roman ladies sit in the atrium 
of the palace one summer day. The 
plash of a fountain mingles musically 
with the pleasant chatter of the ladies. 
Around them are entablatures of mar- 
ble, telling the story of Roman days 
gone by. Suddenly a loud clash 
like the din of a battle starts one of 


the ladies from her seat. ** Fear not, 


wife of the plebeian Licinnius,” said 
the other assuringly, ** it is only my 


husband returning. The noise that 
alarmed you was the sound of his lic- 
tors thundering at the door.” The 
scornful words rankle in the breast of 
the plebeian dame, and soon after the 
Forum is tumultuous with the strife of 
the agitators. Time brought its re- 
venge, and to-day the wife of the ple- 
beian is remembered while the patri- 
cian’s name is forgotten. 

The august procession passes along 
like the march of a frieze. On the 
Palatine rose the villas of the Grac- 
chi, of Hortensius, of Crassus, of Sul- 
la, of Pompey, and of Cicero; below 
was the Forum which witnessed their 
honors or defeats, and the Sacred 
Way, up which they passed in haughty 
triumph, the lordliest pageant that 
even Roman potency could furnish. 
Cicero’s house, white pillared and 
marble porticoed, interests us as 
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much as any of those clustering man- 
sions which crown the hill with beauty. 
We can almost see him, the pater 
patrie, standing in that portico, and 
looking out over the city that he had 
saved. Among the colossal figures 
of that age Cicero alone seems near 
to us, and I fancy we should have 
found ready welcome in the house of 
this many-sided Roman. During bis 
exile the home of the great orator 
was destroyed through the successful 
cabal of Clodius. The senate rebuilt 
it with increased magnificence on his 
triumphal return, but it was confis- 
cated after his murder.’ It seems to 
have occupied the highest portion of 
the bill; but neither fancy nor anti- 
quarian scholarship can now point to 
the place where it stood. 

As Rome slowly grew into power, 
the Palatine looked down upon a peo- 
ple fast sinking into moral degen- 
eracy. The sources of Roman civili- 
zation and glory became gradually 
corrupted by gold, ambition, and 
slavery, and genius, intelligence, and 
devotion failed to save the struggling 
state. The Catos and Scipios dwell 
in their palaces, with tarnished fame. 
The Gracchi perish within the very 
sight of their noble home. Marius 
and Sulla war with each other, and 
the streets of the Palatine and the 
Forum below flow with the blood of 
slaughtered citizens. Many a proud 
villa on the. hill wears crape for a 
murdered master ; the halls of others 
are silent and tenantless. Yet free- 
dom is not altogether dead so long as 
Cicero lives. ‘The triumvirs pass 
along the Palatine, cruel, selfish, san- 
guinary ; bloody proscriptions follow, 
and the severed head looks over the 
Forum scene of his former glory. 
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The republic perishes with the last 
accents of the great consul’s tongue. 

The Palatine now became the cen- 
tral seat of those powerful and volup- 
tuous rulers whose names have become 
synonyms of lust and cruelty. With 
the ruin of the Republic all the 
streets and even the natural features 
of the mount were swept away, to 
make room for the dwelling of the 
master of the world. Augustus, the 
founder of the palace of the Cesars, 
comprised within his own habitation 
the houses of Hortensius, Cicero, 
and some others of the victims of 
the proscription which sealed the last 
triumvirate. It was the boast of this 
emperor that he had found Rome of 
brick, and left it of marble—doubtless 
a fact which he thought sufficiently 
compensated for finding Rome free, 
and leaving it enslaved. And indeed 
the blaze of poetic and architectural 
splendor makes men forget that the 


age of Rome’s apparent glory was in 
truth that of her real degradation. 


So, around the proud palace built 
from the 
Rome’s 


despoiled mansions of 


sternest republicans is re- 
flected a refulgence which far out- 
shone anything of the simpler former 
times—the starry luminance of the 
Augustan age. Through its courts 
wandered Livy, the prince of Roman 
historians, the jocund Horace, the 
gossipy Ovid. A sweetly modulated 
voice rises above the sound of the 
fountain in the Cavaedium. It is Vir- 
gil reading aloud the pages of his im- 
mortal poem to the despot. 

The luxurious Tiberius built an- 
other splendid palace on the opposite 
sile of the Palatine, looking into the 
Velabrum. His successor, Caligula, 


also built one fronting the Capitol. 
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A flight of steps led up from the 
Forum to the royal residence. A 
temple to Apollo stood within the 
royal precincts, and spacious gardens 
stretched down towards the Circus 
behind. Caligula had also a palace 
on the Capitoline hill, and the two 
were connected by an aerial bridge 
thrown over the Forum. Building 
bridges was one of the manias of this 
monster, for he actually threw one 
over the broad expanse of the Bay of 
Baiae. Claudius had the good sense 
to pull down both the palace on the 
Capitol and the bridge that con- 
nected them, and tried to be content- 
ed with the magnificent dwellings on 
the Palatine. Then came Nero, who 
built himself a home which he called 
Transitoria. This he afterward burn- 
ed down, and most of the imperial city 
with it, erecting on its site the Domus 
Aurea. 

The Golden House of Nero was 
probably the grandest and most mag- 
nificent palace the world ever saw. 
The most skilful artists and mechan- 
ics then living wasted their noblest 
genius upon it, and the wealth of the 
empire was expended upon its con- 
struction. We read with wonder of 
its avenues, its triple porticos, and 
its thousand columns extending a 
mile in length. The fabulous splen- 
dor of Arabian and Persian tales is 
dwarfed in contrast with this creation 
of unlimited power and wealth. The 
roof, says Leutonius, was covered 
with tiles of gold, which glittered in 
dazzling splendor when the sunlight 
shone upon it. , The entrance to the 
palace was sufficiently lofty to admit 
a colossal statue of the emperor one 
hundred and twenty feet high. But 
it was the interior of the Golden 








House that excitefl the most marvel. 
There were a thousand:rooms, and the 
walls of each one were overlaid with 
gold, and richly adorned with precious 
stones and mother of pearl. Some 
of the large halls had vaulted ceilings 
of ivory so constructed as to open of 
themselves and scatter flowers upon 
the guests, and golden pipes that 
shed over them showers of soft per- 
fumes. His great banqueting room 
was circular, and perpetually turned 
round night and day in imitation of 
the motion of the celestial firmament. 
Other wonders claimed attention in 
this vast depository of imperial mag- 
nificence. The plundered treasures 
of the East and of the Ionian capitals 
had been gathered there without stint, 
and the whole interior was embel- 
lished with the finest paintings and 
statues the world could furnish. The 
most exquisite products of Grecian art 
met the eye at every hand. 

Little cared the senseless voluptu- 
ary for the beauty of his palace and 
its priceless treasures. He simply 
determined to build a residence that 
could not be surpassed, and he util- 
ized what came to his hand. List- 
lessly he wandered among the gor- 
geous halls lined with the precious 
marbles of Egypt and Libya, eager to 
take advantage of any passing excite- 
ment. His biographer gives us a 
picture of the imperial boy dressed 
in purple and silk and gold, sur- 
rounded by his twelve lictors, and at- 
tended by courtiers and slaves, view- 
ing with luxurious ease the mad games 
of the circus. At other times, dressed 
like a woman, his light glossy hair 
falling in ringlets upon his shoulders, 
he would play upon his harp while 
crowds of beautiful female slaves 
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danced before him. His extravagance 
was boundless. The stables of his 
chariot horses were of marble and 
their mangers were of gold. Not 
content with covering the whole of 
the Palatine with his golden palace, 
Nero extended its gardens and pleas- 
ure grounds over the whole plain 
south of the Forum, and even upon 
the Esquiline and Coelian hills. 
Thus, so lavish was his taste, so 
boundless his desires, that the spot 
which once comprised the whole of 
Rome, which, till the extinction of 
the republic, contained the dwellings 
of her senators and the temples of 
her gods, was now found to be too 
circumscribed for the wants of one 
individual. 

A nobler memory than that of Nero 
is connected with the Golden House. 
Through those marble halls walked 
the thin, care-worn frame of Paul. 
He was manacled, and guarded by 
two soldiers, but his bronzed, aquiline 
face and glowing eyes spoke of the 
heroic spirit that was within him. 
Nor was his work vain even in that 
haunt of sin and luxury. More than 
one of Cesar’s household heard the 
word gladly, and there is a tradition 
that the empress Poppa was one of 
his converts. The presence of the 
apostle consecrates in a measure the 
halls devoted to pagan rites and 
revels, and from out the crowd of 
bestial, cruel, and besotted men and 
women the figure of St. Paul stands 
alone in its purity and nobility. 

Vespasian tore down all that Nero 
erected beyond the Palatine, and re- 
duced the imperial palace to the con- 
fines of the hill that once contained 
Rome; but his son Domitian, who 
revived the career of Nero, again re- 
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built what his predecessor had demol- 
ished. His additions comprised the 
Adonea, or halls and gardens of 
Adonis, and their surpassing splendor 
excited the astonishment even of that 
age of magnificence. Other empe- 
rors made additions to the imperial 
pile, till the time of Diocletian, a. p. 
295, who turned rather a cold shoul- 
der to old Rome. To this emperor, 
rather than to Constantine, the city of 
Romulus is indebted to her loss as an 
imperial dwelling-place. What Con- 
stantine really did do was to found a 
more suitable and enduring site for 
the seat of the new empire. 

The palace of the Cesars stood 
unspoiled for centuries, and its ruin 
was less the work of foreign barba- 
rians than of the Romans themselves. 
Most of its portable treasures, its 
gold and silver ornaments, its ivory, 
and its marbles did indeed become 
the spoil of Alaric, and Genseric the 
Vandal pillaged it of its bronzes and 
remaining precious metals. So far, 
aod only so far, did the splendor of 
the imperial palace suffer from the 
hands of its barbarian conquerors ; 
its immense exterior, its courts and 
corridors, pavements, roofs, and walls, 
stood in perfect preservation till the 
days of Anastasius in the eighth cen- 
tury. It even welcomed royal as 
well as noble guests within its walls. 
Belisarius lodged in it, and Herac- 
lius made it his abode when he visited 
Rome in 626. The long feudal wars 
of the Roman nobles, however, sadly 
devasted it. Time after time it was 


fortified and attacked, taken and re- 
taken, by the’‘éontending parties. 
The Frangipani family for half a 
century made it the central fortress 
of their power, and during that length 
of time defied their enemies from its 
walls. The Farnese popes and 
princes consummated its final destruc- 
tion, constructing a hundred palaces 
and villas from its ruins. 

To-day the Palatine is heaped with 
ruins; the eye vainly wanders over 
the wide-spread débris of a thousand 
years to find one atom of the old- 
time splendor. One solitary convent, 
which shelters a few barefooted 
monks, is the only human dwelling 
to be seen on the hill, and cabbage 
gardens and vineyards cover the re- 
mainder of the surface. Eighteen 
centuries have left their traces on 
the ancient hill, but to-day we regard 
it with sensations of undying interest. 
To our own country the Palatine 
bears a special relation, and as a na- 
tion we have profited largely from the 
instructions of its historic scenes. 
And as we look back to the spot 
where Rome grew into greatness and 
fell into decay, and when the first 
light dawned of that freedom and 
civilization which now sheds its 
brightness over Christian lands, may 
our nation learn wherein to follow 
the example offered by those illustri- 
ous statesmen and heroes of the 
republic, and shun the luxury and 
extravagance of the despots who first 
corrupted and then enslaved her lib- 
erties. 
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DANIEL HOUGH AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 


By C. C. Benton, Lebanon, 1875. 


Daniel Hough, the second son of 
Captain David Hough, was born in 
Bozrah, Conn., January 23, 1752, and 
came to Lebanon, N. H., some time 
before the Revolutionary war. De- 
cember 12, 1780, he married Lydia 
Edgerton, of Norwich, Conn., a sister 
of Lebbeus Edgerton, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Vermont about 1833. Mr. 
Hough purchased land in what is 
called the town-farm district, situated 
on the south side of the road which 
runs westerly by the old burying- 
ground and Dea. Cole’s residence, 
and his house was next, and a little 
higher up on ‘Daisy hill,” and is 
the same now owned by Pliny E. 
Davis. His first house, however, was 
near that of Sluman Lathrop, the 
father of George H. Lathrop. They 
lived neighbors in great harmony for 
many years. The two families were 
so intimate that at one time, having 
children about the same age, the two 
mothers often relieved each other, 
one nursing both children while the 
other was absent from necessity or for 
pleasure. It was kind and neighborly, 
beside being a great convenience, and 
perhaps worthy of imitation in simi- 
lar cases. It appears that the change 
of food was favorable to longevity, 
for the two babies, who nursed to- 
gether then, are now Major George 
H. Lathrop, now living in our village, 
and Lydia Hough, the widow of Dea. 
Abner Allen, still living in Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hough was industrious and 
skilful in the management of his busi- 
ness, and exercised good judgment in 


improving his farm. His wife pos- 
sessed more dignity and independence 
of character than her husband. De- 
cision was in her walk, and her ad- 
dress was graceful and queen-like. 
The writer can never forget her self- 
possession and ease of manner as she 
walked into church and passed to her 
accustomed seat on Sundays. Mr. 
Hough was more unassuming in man- 
ner. They lived together, prospering, 
and enjoying their home and family, 
until the old gentleman died, Septem- 
ber 11, 1820, aged 68 years and 8 
months. His wife lived in the family 
of her son Clark until March 12, 
1846, when she died at the age of 81 
years. 

Colonel Clark Hough, whose death 
occurred a few days ago, was the 
fourth son of Daniel Hough, and was 
born June 19, 1792. He was the 
adopted farmer in the family, and 
ever lived and labored on the farm 
until his father’s decease in 1820. at 
which time he succeeded his father in 
possession of the property; and by 
an arrangement with the heirs he 
established himself in the old bome- 
stead. September 3, 1822, he mar- 
ried Miss Sophronia Allen Royce, of 
Woodstock, born May 2, 1796, the 
only sister of Mrs. James II. Ken- 
drick, lately deceased. They com- 
mevced their new life with a fair 
prospect of success, and lived to real- 
ize and enjoy the fruit of their labors. 

Mr. Hough possessed a strong mind 
and excellent judgment, and was one 
of the most industrious and scien- 
tific farmers in the town of Lebanon. 
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He was very particular in his work, 
and seldom left anything undone that 
ought to be done. Like nearly all the 
farmers in town, he entered into the 
excitement in regard to raising wool. 
He was among the first to purchase 
Merino sheep, and stock his farm with 
a grade that would yield a finer qual- 
ity of wool, and bring a higher price 
in market, and consequently return a 
better profit. Thus he continued to 
multiply his income until he obtained 
a competency: then he sold bis farm 
on ** Daisy hill.” purchased the brick 
house now occupied by F. A. Cush- 
man, and removed his family into the 
village. Aside from his farming, he 
was well qualified for public business, 
and much respected for an honest 
and independent expression of his 
views upon all subjects. He has often 
held the office of selectman and other 
positions in town, and also received 


from the state the commission of * 


brigade inspector in the New Hamp- 
shire militia, which gave him the title 
of colonel—an office which he filled 
wit’) military precision; and it was 
said at the time that no officer in the 
state ever did his duty better. In 
his tour of inspection, if the officers 
or privates of the company were not 
armed, equipped, or uniformed as the 
law directs, their delinquencies were 
specified with a military severity so 
mortifying that the guilty could hard- 
ly be restrained from an insurrection. 

With all the apparent severity of 
Mr. Hough, he was very pleasant, 
sociable, and interesting in conversa- 
tion. He was a great reader anda 
good reasoner, and seldom said too 
much or too little. He became a mem- 
ber of the Universalist society, and 
remained in that faith during life. 
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His wife and his father and mother 
were also believers in the same doc- 
trine. In politics, he was a Demo- 
crat. 

Mr Hough’s wife was very much 
beloved as an excellent woman. She 
was calm and modest in appearance, 
agreeable in manner and conversa- 
tion, and possessed all those amiable 
qualities which give so much beauty 
to a wife and mother; and those who- 
knew her best can-never forget the 
pleasant smile which lighted up her 
face when meeting her friends. 

When Mr. Hough moved into the 
village, his mother, who had been a 
member of his family from the time 
of her husband’s death, still remained 
with them, continually receiving the 
unfailing love and kindness of her son 
and daughter until her decease. After 
the death of his mother, Mr. Hough 
remained some years in Lebanon; at. 
length sold his house, and removed 
to Exeter, N. H., and lived in the 
family of their daughter Frances, the 
wife of W. W. Stickney, Esq., and. 
remained with them during the sick- 
ness and death of his wife. In his 
deep affliction, he decided to make his 
home in the family of his son Henry, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., where he received 
every attention from his son and wife 
until his decease, November 15, 1875, 
aged 83 years. His remains were 
conveyed to Exeter, N. H., and now 
rest beside those of his wife. 

Their children were,— 

Henry R., born July 6, 1823. After 
some experience as a clerk, he looked 
forward to a more important life, and 
went to New York, commenced busi- 
ness, was successful, and is now a 
retired merchant in Brooklyn. He 
married Susan F., youngest daughter 








of James Willis, Esq., late of East 
Lebanon, January 1, 1852. They 
have one son—William Clark. 

Edward C. married Sela F. Peck, 
Angust 4, 1850, daughter of John M. 
Peck, of Lebanon, and is now living 
in Rome, Georgia, having one daugh- 
ter—Ella. 

Frances M. married W. W. Stick- 
ey, Esq., November 5, 1850. They 
have two daughters—Ellen Maria and 
Alice. 

Wade, the eldest son of Daniel 
Hough, was born October 3, 1781. 
When young, he was a clerk in James 
Duncan's store with Stephen Ken- 
drick, and remained there until Dun- 
ean closed his business in 1805. He 
taught school occasionally, and final- 
lv left Lebanon, went to Boston, then 
to New York, in which places he 
was more or less engaged in trade. 
He married Miss Jane Plummer, of 


. Charleston, S. C., May 21, 1815, and- 


at last settled in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where he died March 4, 1868, in his 
86th year. His wife died November 
8, 1873, aged 81 years. They had 
six children, among whom was Dan- 
iel, the eldest, born February, 1816 ; 
went to California. 

Philura, eldest daughter, was born 
February 10, 1783, and married Ed- 
ward Freeman, son of the Hon. Jon- 
athan Freeman, of Hanover. She 
died in 1813, and her husband mar- 
ried Elizabeth Duncan, of Meriden. 

Richard H. was born May 2, 1784, 
and married Sarah Syuires, of Fair- 
field, Conn., May 12, 1812. He first 
went to New York, and, it was said, 
was in company with his brother, 
Wade, at one time, and that he after- 
wards became engaged in the South- 
ern trade, bought and sold mules and 
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other property ; and when on a jour- 
ney to New Orleans, he was taken 
sick, and died there April 3, 1843, 
aged 59. They had five children— 
Mary M., two Richards, Elizabeth, 
and Sarah. 

Daniel, Jr., born December 19, 
1787, was selected for a liberal edu- 
cation, and taught school in sundry 
places while preparing for college, 
and graduated at Dartmouth in 1812. 
He studied law in Keene, N. H. ; went 
West to find business, and found a 
wife in Kentucky, and finally settled 
in St. Louis, and lived there until 
his decease. They had four children. 
Among them was Henry W., who be- 
came president of the Life Associa- 
tion of America at St. Louis. Sally 
and Helen died young, and Josephine 
is probably living in St. Louis. 

Sally, born March 2, 1790; died 
at the age of 11 years. 

Asa E , born May 9, 1794. When 
young, he was full of life and joy; 
and his presence was always known 
by his hearty laugh and _ pleasant 
voice. In 1817 he formed a copart- 
nership with John Baxter, who mar- 
ried a sister of Wareham Morse’s 
wife, and commenced business under 
the firm name of Baxter & Hough, in 
the Benton store, now occupied by 
Durant & Perkins. In less than a 
year their business was closed by the 
sudden death of Mr. Baxter. Mr. 
Hongh and Timothy Kendrick opened 
the same store, and traded a few 
years, when they dissolved, and Mr. 
Hongh emigrated to the Western 
country, and died in Potosi, Wiscon- 
sin, March 20, 1846. He married, 
and left children. 

Lydia E. was born October 5, 1796, 
and married Abner, eldest son of Di- 
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arca Allen, January 8, 1823. Their 
home was on the Allen farm for many 
years. At length, desiring relief from 
farm duties, he purchased a house in 
the village, where they lived quietly 
until the death of Mr. Allen, Novem- 
ber 25, 1864. ‘ Mr. Allen was deacon 
of the Congregational church, the 
same of which his wife was a member. 
Mrs. Allen seems to have inherited a 
long life from her mother, and also a 
personal resemblance, and her grace 
of mind and manner. Being left a 
widow, and most of her relatives far 
away, she selected the home of her 
daughter, Susan Ann, who married 
Rey. Joshua Blaisdell, of Beloit, Wis- 
consin, son of Elijah Blaisdell, Esq., 
late of Lebanon, as the most congen- 


ial place to spend the remainder of 
her days. Julia Maria married Rev. 
Leonard Swain, August 24, 1847, son 
of Richard Swain, of Nashua, N. H. 
He graduated at Dartmouth, was a 
Congregational clergyman, preached 
at Nashua and Providence. He died 
several years ago. 

Polly was born in 1800, and mar- 
ried Ammi B., son of Capt. Samuel 
Young, of Lebanon. He was a cele- 
brated architect, and died in the city 
of Washington, March, 1874. She 
died in Lebanon in 1823. ‘They had 
one daughter, Helen, who married 
Samuel R. Reed, of Toledo, Ohio, 
who died, April 6, 1856, at that place, 
leaving a daughter, Temperance Pratt. 
Reed. 


A LYRIC OF LYRICS. 


By R. H. Stopparp. 


These lyrics are writ 
In my heart of heart, 
By a sleight of wit, 
And the lucky hit 
Which is better than art. 


In the clatter of city cars, 
In the babble of falling waters, 
Where the twinkle of summer stars 
Is a lance the leafage shatters, 
Or a flight of arrows that darkness scatters 


Others that went before, 
And some that were to follow, 
Crooned themselves like fairy elves 
Of haunted hill or hollow, 
That where no eye is seeing 
Dance their sweet souls into being. 


Others again in shady nooks, 
Whose leaves are the only books 
That a poet ever reads, 
And whose rain-fall his only beads,— 
In dying again were born 
Betwixt the night and the morn. 


—Scribner’s for February. 
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CHARTER OF LEBANON. 


Province of New Hampshire. 
George y* Third. 
By the Grace of God of Great Britain, France & Ireland 
King Defender of the Faith &c. 
To all persons To Whom These Presents shall come. 


GREETING 


Know ve That we of our Special Grace, certain Knowledge and meer Motion, 
for the due encouragement of Settling a New Plantation within our s* Proy- 
ince by and with the Advice of our Trusty and well-beloved Benning Went- 
worth, Our Governor & commander in chief of our s* province of New Hamp- 
shire in New England & of our council of y* s* Province. 

Have upon the Conditions and Reservations hereafter made, given and 
granted and by these presents for us, our Heirs and sucessors, Do give and 
grant equal shares unto our loving Subjects, Inhabitants of our s* Province 
of New Hampshire and our other Governments and to their Heirs and assigns 
forever, whose names are entered on this Grant to be divided to and amongst 
them into sixty-eight equal Shares—all that Tract or Parcell of Land, sit- 
uate lying and being within our s* Province of New Hampshire, containing 
by Admeasurement Twenty Three Thousand acres, which Tract is to contain 
Six Miles square and more; out of which an Allowance is to be made for 
highways & unimprovable Lands, by rocks, ponds, Fountains & rivers. One 
thousand & Forty Acres for Recording a plan and survey thereof, made by 
our s* Governors order and returned into the Secretary’s office and hereunto 
annexed, butted and bounded as follows, Viz. Beginning at a white pine tree, 
marked with the figure 3. on one side & 4 on the other, which tree is about 
eighteen Miles north from the upper end of Charles Town and stands on the 
bank of Connecticut River, from thence south 72° East Six Miles, from thence 
North 36° East five miles & one half, from thence North 64°°West seven 
miles to Connecticut river, to a hemlock tree marked with 4 & 5 that stands 
just at the head of White river Falls, from thence down the river to the first 
bound mentioned. And that the same be and hereby is incorporated into a 
Township by the name of Lebanon and the inhabitants that do and shall 
hereafter inhabit the s* Township, are hereby declared to be enfranchised 
with, and entitled to all and every the privileges and immunities that other 
Towns within our Province by law exercise & enjoy: And further that the 
said Town as soon as there shall be Fifty families resident and settled there- 
on, shall have y* liberty of holding two Fairs, one of which shall be held on 
the and the other on the annually, which Fairs are not to 
continue longer than the respective Allowing the said and 
that as soon as the s* Town shall consist of fifty families, markets may be 
opened, and kept one or more days each week, as may be thought most ad 
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vantageous to the inhabitants. Also that the first meeting, for the choice of 
Town Officers agreeable to the laws in our s* Province, shall be held on the 
last Wednesday of August next—which s* meeting shall be notified by John 
Bawldwin, who is hereby also appointed the Moderator of the first meeting, 
which he is to notify and govern agreeable to the laws and customs of our s* 
Province, and that the annual meeting forever hereafter for the choice of such 
officers for the s* town shall be on the second Tuesday of March annually. 
To have and to hold the said tract of land as above expressed, together with 
all privileges and appurtenances to them and their respective heirs and as- 
signs forever, upon the following conditions—viz that every Grantee, his 
heirs or assigns must cultivate five acres of land within five years for every 
fifty acres contained in his or their share or proportion of land in s* Town- 
ship and continue to improve and settle the same by additional cultivation on 
penalty of the forfeiture of his grant or share in the s‘ Township and of its 
reverting to us our heirs and successors to be by us or them regranted to 
such of our Subjects as shall effectually cultivate and settle the same.— 

2* That all white and other pine trees within the said Township fitt for 
masting our Royal Navy be carefully preserved for that use and none to be 
cutt or felled without our special License for so doing, first had and ob- 
tained upon the penalty of the forfeiture of the right of said grantee, his 
heirs and assigns to us our heirs and successors, as well as being subject to 
the penalty of any act or acts of Parliament that now are, or shall hereafter 
be enacted. 

3° That before any division of the land be made to and among the Grantees 
a Tract of land as near the Centre of the s* Township as the land will admit 
of, shall be reserved and marked out for Town lots, one of which shall be 
allotted to each Grantee, of the contents of one acre. 

4" Yielding and paying therefor to us our heirs and successors for the 
space of ten years, to be computed from the date hereof, the rent of one ear 
of Indian Corn only, on the twenty-fifth day of December annually, if law- 
fully demanded, The first payment to be made on the twenty fifth of Decem- 
ber, 1762. 

5® Every proprietor settler or inhabitant shall yield and pay unto us our heirs 
and successors Yearly and every year forever from and after the expiration 
of ten years from the above said twenty fifth day of December—namely, on 
the twenty fifth day of December which will be in the year of Our Lord 1772 
one shilling proclamation money for every hundred acres he so owns, settled 
or possessed and so in proportion for a greater or lessor Tract of Land: 
which money shall be paid by the respective persons their heirs or assigns 
in our Council chamber, in Portsmouth or to such Officer or Officers as shall 
be appointed to receive the same and this to be in lieu of all other rents and 
services whatever. 

In testimony whereof we have caused the seal of our Province to be here- 
unto affixed, Witness Benning Wentworth our Governor and Commander in 
Chief, of our s* Province, the Fourth day of July in the year of our Lord 
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Christ, one thousand seven hundred and sixty one and in the first year of our 
Reign. By his Excellency’s Command with advice of the Council—— 


Theodore Atkinson Sec’. 
; B. Wentworth. 
The names of the Grantees of Lebanon. 


John Hanks Levi Hyde Samuel Storrs 
Thomas Barrows Jun" Constant Southworth Robert Hide 
John Salter John Burchard Joshua Blodgett 
Joseph Dana Hobbart Estabrooks John Storrs 
Obadiah Loomiss John Allen Jonathan Yeomans 
John Swift Benjamin Davis Seth Blodgett 
Elijah Huntington Lemuel Clark Jonathan Walcott 
Daniel Allen J' Daniel Blodgett 34 Nathaniel Porter 
John Baldwin Joseph Wood Jabez Barrows 
Huckin Storrs Jun™ Thomas Storrs Nathaniel Hall 
Robert Barrows Jun" Moses Hibbard Junt Jonathan Murdock 
David Eldridge Charles Hill David ‘Turner 
Jesse Birchard John Hide John Burchard 
Nathan Arnold Joseph Turner Joseph Martin 
Richard Salters. Josiah Storrs. Daniel Blodgett 
Jonathan Martin Jesse Birchard Juda Storrs 
Nathan Blodgett. Nehemiah Estabrooks Robert Martin 
Edward Goldstone Lalushien 


One whole share for the Incorporated Society, for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign parts 
One whole share for a Glebe for the Church of England as by law established. 
One whole share for the First settled Minister. 
One share for the benefit of a school in s* Town. 
His Excellency Benning Wentworth Esq’. a Tract of Land of five hundred 
acres as marked in the plan, which is to be accounted two of the within shares. 


Jedediah Dana William Dana Mark Hunt Wentworth 
James Nevens Esq’ Jonathan Blanchard Oniel Lamont 

Clement Jackson Esq’ Hugh Hall Wentworth 

Samuel Penhallow and William Knight. 


Province of New Hampshire July 5“ 1761 
Recorded in the Book of Charters 
Theodore Atkinson Secy. 
A true copy of the Grant of the Township of Lebanon 
Attested and recorded the 7" day of October Anno Domini, 1761. 


Pr John Salter Prop™ Clerk. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF LEBANON. 


LEBANON 


At a meeting of the proprietors of 
the New Incorporated Township of 
Lebanon in New Hampshire, legally 
warned, holden at the house of Ama- 
riah Storrs, Innholder in Mansfield 
Conn. on the 6th day of Oct’ A. D. 
1761, the following votes were passed : 

1* Made choice of Nehemiah Esta- 
brooks for Moderator. 

2™ Chose John Salter a Clerk of 
said propriety. 

3* Voted to admit Moses Hibbard 
to vote as a proprietor, although by 
mistake his name was left out of the 
grant. 

4" Chose Jonathan Murdock Col- 
lector for said propriety. 

5" Chose Amariah 
urer for said propriety. 

6" The following persons chosen 
for a standing committee for said 
propriety, viz. Nehemiah Estabrooks, 
Charles Hill and Joseph Dana. 

7 Voted that the Main street run- 
ning through the Township of said 
Lebanon, should be layed out ten rods 
wide. 

8" That the committee hereafter 
be chosen for y* purpose of laying out 
y® lots and roads in said Township ; 
make reservation of such lands and 
roads in said Township as they shall 
judge necessary and convenient. 

9" Voted that the first division, 
after the one acre division mentioned 
in the Grant, shall consist of fifty 
acres, being proportioned according 
to the quality of said land. 

10" That the committee for laying 
said lots shall proceed to y* business 
at or before the 10 day of Oct* in- 
stant. 


Storrs Treas- 


PROPRIETORS’ MEETING. * 


11 The following persons were 
chosen for a Committee for laying 
out said lots as above directed Viz. 
Capt. Nath' Hall Huckins Storrs jun" 
and Daniel Blodgett jun’. 

12 Voted to allow the aforesaid 
committee 3/ pr. day when in said 
service and also to defray their ex- 
penses. 

13" Voted that the proprietors 
of the Townships of Lebanon would 
choose a Committee to join a Com- 
mittee chosen by y* proprietors of 
Enfield, to receive and settle the ac- 
counts of Jedediah Dana Agent for 
the proprietors of said Townships, 
and that each committee make report 
to their respective Constituents at 
their next meeting, and the following 
persons were chosen as a committee 
for y® purpose aforesaid Viz. Nehe- 
miah Estabrooks, Capt Samuel Storrs 
and John Storrs. 

14" Voted that a tax of ten shil- 
lings lawful money be levied upon 
each proprietor, to defray the expense 
of laying out said Township by the 
Committee chosen for that purpose, 
and that s* tax be paid in by the first 
Monday in Jan’ next. 

15" Voted that the money which 
was paid in by the proprietors of the 
Townships of Lebanon to refund the 
expense of the proprietors of the 
Townships of Enfield in case they 
had not obtained a Grant of a Town- 
ship, shall be taken out of the hands 
of y* former Treasurer (John Salter) 
by the present Treasurer of said pro- 
priety (Mr. Amariah Storrs) he giv- 
ing a receipt therefor to y* said for- 
mer Treasurer and committee y* same 


1 From the MSS. of the late C. C. Benton. 
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into the hands of y* Committee for 
laying out said Township of Lebanon, 
and said committee to exchange the 
same (being paper bills) for silver to 
the best advantage and render an ac- 
count of their doings to said pro- 
priety. 

16" That the committee, for laying 
out said Townships, shall provide a 
Surveyor for the purpose and exhibit 
his account to said proprietors. 

17" This vote had reference to pro- 
posing a settlement between Lebanon 
and Enfield proprietors &c. The 
meeting was then dissolved, the fore- 
going votes attested and recorded. 

John Salter 
proprietor’s Clerk. 

The next proprietors’ meeting was 
at the same place on the 15th day of 
December, 1761. 

1* Chose Nehemiah Estabrooks 
Moderator. 

2™ Chose the following persons 
assessors for said propriety: Nehe- 
miah Estabrooks, Capt. Sam! Storrs 
and Thomas Storrs. 

3™ Chose the following committee 
to join with the Enfield committee 
for the purpose of making a settle- 
ment with the proprietors of the two 
Townships &c Capt Storrs, Thomas 
Storrs & 

4" Voted to allow Jedediah Dana, 
Agent for the propriety, above what 
was before granted. 

5™ Voted to accept the doings of 
the Committee in their laying out of 
lots with the alterations made upon 
their plan. 

6™ Voted to allow the accounts of 
the committee for laying the lots and 
raise £30-0-0 lawful money to make 
up the sum due them. 

8™ Voted a Lottery be made by 
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Thomas Storrs and Judah Storrs, and 
that Oliver Davidson and Ephraim 
Parker should draw y* lots. 

9" Voted that the Clerk procure a 
book for Records. 

10" Voted Charles Hill be appoint- 
ed to treat with the proprietors of y* 
Townships between y* Old Fort at No. 
4 and said Lebanon relative to a high- 
way between said Fort and said Leb- 
anon. 

11 Voted that for the encourage- 
ment of the speedy settlement y* said 
Township of Lebanon, that those of 
the proprietors who shall settle upon 
said lands within the term of two 
years, shall have the privilege of cul- 
tivating and improving such a part 
of the Interval as shall best suit them, 
with these restrictions, That the in- 
terval land so improved by them be 
in one piece or body and when said 
interval shall be divided among the 
proprietors, Those persons aforesaid 
shall have their proportion of y* afore- 
said interval so cultivated by them. 

12" Contains the names of the pro- 
prietors and the no. of the lot, drawn 
against each name. 

‘** Voted to raise a tax of 10/ upon 
each right to be paid into the Treas- 
ury the first of December ensuing, 
and also 10/ more to be paid in by 
the said day of December, 1763, to 
encourage Oliver Davidson to build a 
Saw Mill upon some suitable stream 
within the township of Lebanon ; and 
if the said Davidson should begin and 
complete a good and sufficient Saw 
Mill as near the centre of said Town- 
ship as shall be judged best within 
the term of two years ; then the afore- 
said sum and sums to be paid to the 
said Davidson at the several terms 
above mentioned, and to direct the 
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Committee of the propriety of said 
Township to take sufficient bonds for 
the performance of the promises.” 
Voted to adjourn to the second Tues- 
day of March next (1762) 

Met according to adjournment. 
Having discovered, since their vote 
in 1761 upon their draft of Township 
lots that there was a great mistake in 
running the lines on the plan and 
also in laying out said lots and that 
many inconveniences would follow, 
and therefore for the peace as well as 
the interest of said propriety, it was 
thought best to reconsider and disan- 
nul those former votes relative to the 
laying out and drafting said lots, 
which was done accordingly. 

Voted that Oliver Davidson have the 
privilege of laying out his first divi- 
sion of one hundred acres, so as to 
include the spot which shall be judged 
convenient for erecting the saw mill, 
reserving all other privileges of the 
stream with a sufficiency of land for 
other mills and necessary roads. 

Voted to choose three surveyors to 
continue in office two years, or until 
March 10, 1764, and made choice of 
Charles Hill, Levi Hyde, and Jededi- 
ah Dana. 

It will be seen that the proprietors’ 
meetings were still held in Mansfield, 
Conn., for the next one was the sec- 
ond day of September, A. D. 1762. 
Chose Nehemiah Estabrooks Modera- 
tor and Thomas Storrs Collector in 
place of Jonathan Murdock, and chose 
the following persons to clear a road 
from the Old Fort No. 4, to said Leb- 
anon—Capt. Nath' Hall, John Hanks, 
and John Birchard. 

Voted the Committee proceed to 
clear a horse road from said Fort to 
Lebanon or further if thought best, 
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and to use their influence with propri- 
etors of other towns to assist them, 
and voted also to raise a tax of 5/ 
upon each proprietor to defray the 
expenses of said road. 

The proprietors met according to 
adjournment the 2* day of December, 
1762, and chose a committee of three 
men, viz., Capt. Samuel Storrs, Jo- 
seph Dana, and Dea. Nehemiah Esta- 
brooks, to treat with the proprietors 
of the Townships adjoining to or near 
the Township of Lebanon, relative to 
an encouragement for the preaching 
of the Gospel in said Townships, and 
make report of their proceeding as 
soon as the nature of the business will 
admit of. 

They voted to have the second di- 
vision of one hundred acre lots sur- 
veyed and laid out, and also the inter- 
val land laid out, in proportion to 
each proprietor, by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, &c., and 
chose Dea. Nehemiah Estabrooks, 
Capt. Samuel Storrs, and Capt. Nath! 
Hall; also voted a tax of 12/ upon 
each right to pay the expenses of said 
laying out. 

At an adjourned meeting the last 
Tuesday in March, 1763, they voted 
to accept y* report of y* committee 
appointed to treat with the proprietors 
of y* neighboring Townships for en- 
couraging y* preaching of y* Gospel 
in said Townships, in consequence of 
which said propriety voted a tax of 
4/ on each proprietor for the purpose 
aforesaid, and appointed Dea. Esta- 
brooks a committee to join a commit- 
tee of the neighboring Townships to 
make provisions for y* preaching of 
y* Gospel in said Townships the en- 
suing summer. 

Voted to appoint Constant South 
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worth to goto Portsmouth and collect 
the rates due from the proprietors 
residing in those parts, and to allow 
him 3/6 lawful money pr. day for 
himself and horse and defray the ex- 
pense of y* journey. 

Again at Mansfield on the 9™ day 
of January A. D. 1764, they voted 
that the encouragement given by y* 
proprietors at their meeting in 1762 
(for y* speedy settlement of the land 
in said Township) should be contin- 
ued until March A. D., 1765. Peter 
Aspinwall was appointed a committee 
to act in conjunction with y* commit- 
tees of Hanover and Norwich in set- 
tling the account for laying out and 
clearing the road from Old Fort No. 
4 to Lebanon; also voted the sum of 
£29-6-7} for clearing the above men- 
tioned road. 

Voted to dismiss the standing com- 
mittee, Chas. Hill, Nehemiah Esta- 
brooks, and Joseph Dana, and ap- 
point Nehemiah Estabrooks, Constant 
Southworth, and Peter Aspinwall in 
the room of those dismissed. 

From the following it appears that 
the proprietors held their servants 
accountable for an honest fulfilment 
on their part. They voted to allow 
Thomas Storrs three shillings per 
day, and defray his expenses, in case 
he forthwith repair to Portsmouth to 
collect the taxes from y* proprietors 
in those parts; said 3/ per day to be 
allowed only while said Storrs is act- 
ually in said service. 

The one acre division of lots was 
drawn to the proprietors this year 
(1764). Seven shillings upon each 
right was assessed for the purpose of 
making roads. In December, 1764, 
eight shillings, lawful money, was 
raised on each right to support y® 
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* 
preaching of the gospel in said town- 
ship, and appointed Nehemiah Esta- 
brooks and Capt. Samuel Storrs a 
committee to provide preaching in 
said township y* ensuing summer. 

Voted, to raise a tax of ten shillings 
and sixpence on each proprietor’s 
right, for making and improving 
roads, and appointed Nath’l Porter, 
Silas Waterman, and William Dana 
a committee to lay out said money. 

Voted, that the encouragement giv- 
en to settlers. in 1762 for taking up 
lands be extended, in regard to time, 
to 1765. 

Voted, to grant to Charles Hill 
one acre of the undivided land, in 
consideration of his deeding one acre 
of land to the propriety on the south 
part of his 100-acre lot for the use of 
a burying place (the old burying). 

Voted, to grant John Bennet a priv 
ilege on y* stream between Oliver 
Davidson’s saw-mill and the mouth 
of the Mascoma to erect a grist-mill, 
and liberty of passing to and from 
said mill on the undivided land, pro- 
vided said mill be completed by the 
first day of March, 1766. 

Voted, to appoint Levi Hyde clerk 
for propriety. 

A record of the lots of land taken 
up by the first settlers of the town- 
ship upon the encouragement given 
by the propriety for the speedy set- 
tling of said township was made, 
giving the names of the settlers, the 
numbers of the lots of upland, and 
also their proportion of interval 
(1764). 

Voted, to allow Charles Hill liberty 
to keep up gates and bars at each 
end of the road running through his 
lot, during the proprietor’s pleasure. 

The first meeting of the proprie- 
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tors in the town of Lebanon, in the 
province: of New Hampshire, was 
held the 22¢ day of April, 1765. 

Voted, to collect the money raised 
at the last meeting for road pur- 
poses, and have it laid out accord- 
ingly. 

Voted, to raise a tax of 3/ on each 
right to enable the committee to set- 
tle y* accounts against the propriety. 
Also paid Samuel Storrs fifty shil- 
lings for travel and expenses to pro- 
cure money for y* service of said 
propriety. 

At an adjourned meeting in De- 
cember, 1765, it was voted to raise 
the sum of 10/, lawful money, upon 
each proprietor’s right, to be appro- 
priated for y* use of supporting y* 
preaching of y* gospel in said town- 
Also to 
raise 10/6, lawful money, on each 
right for making roads, and Aaron 
Storrs and Jedediah Hebard were 
chosen a committee to direct the use 
of it and to accept three days’ labor 
in full of y* aforesaid tax, from May 
until the Ist of October. After that 
time to y* 10th of November four days 
labor shall be accepted as aforesaid. 

It was further voted, that John 
Slapp have the liberty to erect a mill 
on Mascoma river, below Davidson’s 
saw-mill, provided he will build a 
good grist-mill on or before the first 
of December next (1766). 

In 1766 Charles Hill, John Wheat- 
ley, and Levi Hyde were chosen as- 
sessors ; Aaron Storrs, collector ; and 
John Wheatley, treasurer. 

Voted, to hold the proprietors’ 
meetings of the township of Leba- 
non in said Lebanon for the future. 

Voted, also, to raise a tax of 
twenty shillings, L. M., on each 


ship y* ensuing summer. 
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right for the settlement of the gospel 
in said Lebanon, to be paid in Oct., 
1767. 

The next meeting was held June 
9, 1767, at the house of Charles Hill, 
in Lebanon. Aaron Storrs was cho- 
sen moderator; Capt. John Wheat- 
ley, for 1st committee to manage the 
prudential affairs of saicds propriety ; 
Nath’! Porter, for the second; and 
Aaron Storrs, for the third. 

Voted, that the clerk of the pro- 
prietors warn the meetings by the 
application of one sixteenth of said 
propriety. 

At another meeting the same year, 
July, 1767, it was voted to raise a 
tax of six shillings, lawful money, on 
each right, to support the preaching 
of the gospel the current year. 

Voted, also, to raise six shillings 
for making and mending highways in 
said town, or two days work. 

Voted, that Maj‘ John Slapp have 
all the undivided land between the 
now travelled road to Oliver David- 
son and Mascoma river, &c., pro- 
vided said Slapp shall erect a grist- 
mill by Jan. 1, 1769. 

At a meeting of y* proprietors of 
y* township of Lebanon, in the prov- 
ince of New Hampshire, at the house 
of Charles Hill, 1768, upon the arti- 
cle in the warning for settling the 
town line between Lebanon and 
Plainfield, Charles Hill, John Wheat- 
ley, and Lieut. Nath’l Porter were 
chosen a committee for that purpose, 
and requested to settle the difficulty. 

Voted, to raise a tax for laying out 
and making a road from the great 
river to the great interval and so on 
to the Enfield line, and a tax was 
raised of eighteen shillings, lawful 
money, on each right of land for that 
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purpose. Levi Hyde, Huckin Storrs, 
and John Wheatley were chosen a 
committee for that business, and di- 
rected to call a day’s work 3/, lawful 
money. 

At an adjourned meeting, May 17, 
1768, voted to accept the doings of 
the committee chosen to settle town 
lines between Lebanon and Plainfield. 

After several meetings in the year 
with no transactions interesting to 
relate, they met according to notice, 

October 23, 1769. 

_ Voted, to have the south-west cor- 
ner of the township established ac- 
cording to the charter, and that 
Aaron Storrs and Elijah Sprague be 
a committee to make application to 
his excellency to grant the request. 

On the 26th of May, 1772, the pro- 
prietors voted to build a meeting- 
house, and Aaron Storrs, Huckin 
Storrs, and Jedediah Hebard were a 
committee for carrying out the ob- 
ject. And also voted to raise forty 
shillings upon each proprietor’s right, 
to be paid by the first of September 
next, for the use of said committee 
to build said meeting-house. 

Voted, to raise twelve shillings, 
lawful money, on each right to pay 
outstanding debts of said propriety, 
to be added to the forty shillings tax. 

Voted, to appropriate said forty 
shillings for building said meeting- 
house when all proper arrangements 
are made. 

Voted, to build said house in the 
township of Lebanon for the use of 
the town on the south side of the 
river Mascoma, on the east side of 
the road which leads from the saw- 
mill lately belonging to the estate of 
Oliver Davidson, deceased, into the 
road called Enfield road, near the 
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house of Lieut. Nath’l Porter, about 
half way between the Hubbard bridge 
and the present residence of Dea. 
N. B. Stearns, and opposite Maj. 
John Slapp’s corn-mill. Said meet- 
ing-house to be 44 feet in length and 
32 feet in breadth and 20 feet posts. 
And a committee of three men to be 
appointed to accomplish said purpose 
as soon as the nature of said busi- 
ness will admit. 

At a meeting of the proprietors at 
the house of Charles Hill, the 29th 
of September, 1774, 

Voted, to pursue some method to 
ascertain the south-west corner of 
the township, and a committee was 
appointed to mark the southern line 
of the same according to the charter, 
which corner bound is 18 miles dis- 
tant in a line from the north-west 
corner of Charlestown. And the 
committee were requested to warn 
any person or persons who were tres- 
passing within the township of Leb- 
anon to depart immediately, and if 
they desist, to take legal steps to 
remove them, so as to put a final end 
to the dispute. In December, 1774, 
the committee employed Jonathan 
Freeman to assist them in surveying 
the said lines, and his report was 
laid before the proprietors and ac- 
cepted by them, and the dispute was 
settled. 

In 1775 a meeting was held at 
Charles Hill’s, and voted that the 
propriety empower their committee 
to call any meeting on the applica- 
tion of one sixteenth part of the pro- 
prietors by posting a warning on the 
house of Capt. Bela Turner. 

It seems that some portions of the 
records were lost. At a meeting, the 


24th day of March, 1778, Dea. Nehe- 
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miah Estabrook was chosen modera- 
tor. A new standing committee was 
chosen for the propriety, consisting 
of Dea. N. Estabrooks, John Wheat- 
ley, and John Griswold. Chose Nath’! 
Hall collector. 

Voted, that Elisha Payne have the 
privilege of laying out an undivided 
tract of land abutting easterly on 
Benjamin Fullers, Jr., hundred acre 
lot, and southerly on Masquema riv- 
er, &c., on condition that the said 
Payne, his heirs or assigns, shall build 
and erect a good saw-mill and grist- 
mill on Mascoma river, near to the 
place where said river empties out of 
the pond, within two years from the 
first day of April next, unless the 
public commotions and the present 
war shall render it impracticable, in 
which case they shall be built as soon 
as the public affairs will admit of. 

Voted, that the Rev. Isaiah Potter 
may have a small tract of common 
and undivided land, enclosed within 
his fence lying near the bridge over 
the Masquema river near Maj. John 
Slapp’s grist-mill. 

Voted, that Charles Tilden, Will- 
iam Dana, Elisha Ticknor, and Moses 
Hibbard be a committee to lay out 
all the undivided lands in said town; 
and Voted, to allow the committee 
and surveyor five gallons of rum 
while laying out said undivided lands. 

In Oct. 29th day, 1778, Voted, that 
John Wheatley, Aaron Storrs, and 
Levi Hyde be a committee to rectify 
all mistakes in the propriety records, 
and all the omissions in the entry 
of said records. 

In December 24, 1778, Voted, Col. 
Elisha Payne have the liberty of 
erecting a dam across Mascoma river, 
at the mouth of Enfield pond (so 
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called), in order to raise said pond 
sufficient for the use and benefit of 
the mills, which he has undertaken to 
build, by a former vote of the pro- 
priety. 

At a meeting of the proprietors, 
June 1, 1779, many allotments of 
land were made to sundry proprietors, 
and a grant was voted of a certain 
piece of undivided land in said Leba- 
non to David Hinkley, clothier, as an 
encouragement to him to set up his 
trade, said piece containing eight 
acres. It was also voted to pay Levi 
Hyde £62—0—0 in Continental mon- 
ey for his services as clerk of the 
propriety. 

At a meeting in March 17, 1780, 
Voted to appropriate the whole of 
the sequestered rights of land in said 
Lebanon, viz., the propagation right 
and the glebe for the Church of Eng- 
land, so called, for the support of 
schools in said town. 

Voted, that the committee who laid 
out the last division, make a correct 
plan of said town, and lodge it with 
the clerk of the propriety when com- 
pleted. During the year a division 
of the land was continued. 

March 27, 1781, the following votes 
were passed: That Theophelus Hunt- 
ington be moderator; and that Heze- 
kiah Waters shall represent Ensign 
Thomas Blake in the meeting; then 
proceeded to divide the land, and a 
draft was made by numbers. 

December 9, 1782, Gideon Baker 
was chosen moderator. During this 
year there was an exchange and as- 
signment, etc., of lands. 

In November 8, 1785, met at the 
dwelling-house of Nath’! Porter, Gid- 
eon Baker moderator. Voted to raise 
a tax of 12/ upon each right, to be 
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paid one third hard money, and the 
rest in certificates for the delivery of 
grain at cash price. 

May 24, 1786, Voted, that Robert 
Colburn be agent to petition the Hon. 
General Assembly of the state of 
New Hampshire, then to be holden 
at Concord, in suid state, the first 
Wednesday of June next, praying 
that they will please order, that the 
charter of said Lebanon be entered 
by the secretary in the records of 
said state, and that said agent receive 
of the clerk of said propriety the 
records of said propriety and said 
charter, in which said charter is fairly 
entered. 

November 24, 1786, Voted to dis- 
miss Dea. Theophulus Huntington 
from being a standing committee, 
and chose James Jones and Lemuel 
Hough said committee. 

April 24, 1788, met at the house of 
Nath’l Porter. Relating to surveys 
of lots, ete., voted to appoint Elisha 
Payne, Jr., collector. Voted to ad- 
journ this meeting till the third Mon- 
day in June, at the meeting-house in 
Lebanon. 

In 1790, Dec. 27, a meeting of the 
proprietors was held at the said meet- 
ing-house ; chose Lemuel Hough mod- 
erator, and adjourned to Esquire 
Hydes. Voted the widow Wheatley 
a certain piece of land; also voted 
to hold proprietors’ meetings in future 
at the meeting-house. 

Ata meeting warned and convened 
at said meeting-house, April 30, 1789, 
Gideon Baker was chosen moderator. 

March 30, 1791, Robert Colburn 
chosen moderator, and made arrange- 
ments to dispose of the undivided 
lands, and voted that Lieut. Robert 
Colburn, in behalf of the propriety, 
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request the selectmen of Lebanon to 
call a meeting, to see if the town will 
allow the proprietors to dispose of 
part of the road formerly laid out 
eight rods wide, to assist them in de- 
fraying the expense of laying out and 
dividing their lands. 

May 12, 1791, relates to sales of 
land by auction—Gideon Baker and 
Robert Colburn Committee for the 
Sale. 

Met the 30" day of May 1792. 
Voted to dismiss Elisha Payne jun’, 
from his collectorship and chose 
James Jones in his place. 

Voted to hold proprietors meetings 
at Robert Colburns for the future. 
Ata meeting the 9" day of November 
1795, Gideon Baker moderator. 

Met Jan’ 4,1796 Voted to choose 
agents to settle a dispute between the 
proprietors and Cap‘. Daniel Phelps. 
Chose Col. Elisha Payne and Lemuel 
Hough and directed them to take 
such legal methods as they shall judge 
best. 

Met at Cap‘ Robert Colburns on 
the 30" day of September 1802. 
Chose Cap‘ Robert Colburn modera- 
tor—and finally adjourned to Jan’, 
1803. 

FIRST TOWN-MEETINGS. 

In accordance with the act of in- 
corporation of the town of Lebanon, 
the first meeting of the inhabitants of 
the town was held on the 13th day of 
May, 1765. Their record is in the 
following words, verbatim et litera- 
tim: 


A True Coppy of y* Votes Passed 
at A Town Meeting Held at Leba- 
non On May y* 13", 1765, at y* house 
of Mr. Asa Kilbourn (Viz) After 
Chusing a Moderator. 

Query? 2¢ Whether we will Have a 
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Minister this Summer or Will Not. 
Voted in the Affirmative. 

3¢ That We First Send Subscrip- 
tions To y* Neighboring Towns and 
Get What We Can subscribed and 
what Remains Wanting To Supply y* 
Pulpit six Months, Will Stand Spon- 
sible For To Be Paid at y* end of s* 
Six Months. Voted the affirmative. 

4" Chose Aaron Storrs To carry a 
Subscription To Take Care To Get 
as much In y* Neighboring Towns as 
he can. 

5" Voted that the Selectmen take 
it upon them to Seek Quarters for y° 
Minister and Provide For His accom- 
odation. 

[This was, indeed, a very pleasant 
opening of the town record, an honor 
to the inhabitants, thus to lay out 
first, a Christian highway, then se- 
lecting a ministerial surveyor to work 
and improve it with moral power and 
gospel truth. ] 

At the next town-meeting, legally 
warned, Sept. 12, 1765, John Wheat- 
ley was chosen moderator, and it was 

Voted, that the highway through 
the interval on the great river (the 
Connecticut) shall be an open way. 

Voted, that the town lay out land 
for a burying place on the north side 
of the road that leads to the saw mill 
[on Charles Hill’s land, which place is 
now the ‘‘ old burying ground” near 
the Luther Alden house ].—Voted that 
Silas Waterman purchase a book for 
records. 

Here follows the record of the first 
March meeting, 1766. 

Charles Hill was chosen Moderator, 
John Wheatley, Silas Waterman, and 
Charles Hill, Selectmen. Silas Water- 
man, Town Clerk. Aaron Storrs, Con- 
stable. Jedediah Hibbard and Samuel 


Meacham, Tytheing men. Charles 
Hill and Jedediah Hibbard, Highway 
Surveyers. Voted Silas Waterman 
3s 8d lawful money to pay for record 
book. 

At the town-meeting of Aug. 25, 
1766, it was voted, Whether it would 
be proper and convenient under our 
present circumstances to pursue such 
methods as may be thought best for 
the obtaining of a steady gospel ad- 
ministration amongst us. Resolved, 
in Affirmative, and next resolved to 
treat with the Rev. Mr. Treadway, 
and voted that the selectmen provide 
for him on his return. 

May 25, 1767, Resolved to choose 
a regular candidate for the gospel min- 
istry the ensueing season, and voted 
Aaron Storrs, Jo*. Dana and Capt 
John Colburn, a committee for the 
purpose aforesaid. 

Oct", 1767, Voted to have the Rev. 
Mr. Wales to preach the ensueing 
year. 

Feb. 26, 1768. Upon the question, 
** Whether the town will do any thing 
about building a meeting house for 
the conveniency of public worship.” 
It was voted in the negative. 

July 19, 1768, ** Whether the spot 
near the burying ground should be the 
place to set a meetinghouse upon. 
Voted in the affirmative.” 

July 27, 1768, ‘* Query, whether 
they would give Mr. Wales a call to 
settle in the ministry in this town. 
Resolv’d in y* affirmative. Query, 
whether they will give Mr. Wales 
fifty pounds as a salary for the first 
year and rise five pounds a year 
till it arrives to seventy pounds if he 
may be obtained. Resolved in the 
affirmative.” 

Sept. 7, 1768, The town voted 
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twenty pounds for the support of 
schools, and appointed a committee 
to conduct said schools, consisting 
of Lt. John Griswold, Asa Kilburn, 
and Joseph Wood. 

Sept. 30, 1768, ** Query, whether 
they would accept of Mr. Wales’ 
verbal answer (sent by Dea. Nehe- 
miah Estabrooks) of his acceptance 
of, and compliance with, their call to 
settle in the work of the gospel min- 
istry amongst them. Resolved in the 
negative.” 

March 14, 1769, 3¢ ** Whether they 
will build two bridges across the Mas- 
koma—one at the fordway near Benj" 
Fullers’ and the other near the mill in 
said Lebanon. Resolved in the nega- 
tive.” 

** Query, Whether they will agree 
to build one bridge. Resolved in the 
affirmative.” 

** Query, Whether they will build a 
bridge at s* Fordway. Resolved in 
the negative.” 

Query, Whether they will build a 
bridge near said mills. Resolved in 
the affirmative. 

4" Whether they meant to be under- 
stood by their former vote Sept. 30, 
1768, wherein they manifested their 
non-acceptance of Mr. Wales’ verbal 
answer, thereby to have repealed or 
made void all their former votes, 
passed by them in favor of said Mr. 
Wales’ settling in the gospel ministry 
amongst them. Resolved in the 
affirmative. 5” to see if they will 
think proper as a town, to make Mr. 
Wales some compensation for the loss 
of his horse, supposed to be gored to 
death in Levi Hyde’s pasture. Re- 
solv‘ in the negative.” 

May 8, 1769, ‘* Query, whether the 
town would do any thing relative to 
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having the gospel administration 
amongst them the ensueing summer. 
Resolv’ in the affirmative. Chose 
Cha* Hill, Capt. John Wheatley and 
Joseph Wood a committee to procure 
a minister, and directed them to ap- 
ply to Mr. Kenne, and if they could 
not obtain him, to take the best 
method possible to secure a minis- 
ter the ensueing summer. Voted to 
purchase a Law book for the use of 
the town and to be kept in the Town 
Clerk’s office.” 

Jan’ 29, 1770.‘ Query, whether 
they would build a bridge over the 
river Masquoma, near the grist mill 
in said Lebanon. Resolved in the 
affirmative. Voted, to build 
Maj. Slapp’s dam, 
where it will best accommodate the 
public and make the road two rods 
wide from said bridge. 


said 


bridge below 


Voted a tax 
of sixty pounds lawful money for the 
purpose aforesaid.” 

March 13, 1770, No other business 
but the choice of town officers for the 
year. 

Nov’ 5, 1770, ** Query, whether 
they would do any thing relating to 
the article in the warning to build a 
meetinghouse. Voted in the affirma- 
tive.” Next, voted that they would 
not ‘* build a meetinghouse for the 
convenience of public worship in 
town.” Voted that the selectmen erect 
2 line posts to sit up warnings on for 
the future, one to be placed at the 
corner of the road that leads to Mr. 
Woods, and the other at the corner 
that leads out to Maj. John Slapp’s, 
said posts to be kept at town cost. 

Nov’. 26, 1770. **To see if they 
agree to build a house for public wor- 
ship. Resolved in the affirmative.” 

Adjourned meeting, Jan’. 19, 1771. 
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The following questions, which were 
brought before the meeting,—relating 
to the building of a meetinghouse in 
Lebanon — were acted upon and 
passed in the affirmative, viz., whether 
they would go into a reconsideration 
of the votes heretofore passed in re- 
gard to building. And whether they 
will build a house of public worship 
and take a longer time to complete 
said house, than heretofore agreed 
upon—and whether they will set upon 
some other spot than that already 
selected, and whether they will agree 
to choose a committee to fix the spot 
to set said house upon, which shall 
be the established 
which was resolved in the 
tive. Then proceeded and chose 
Samuel Chase, Esq', Capt" Hezekiah 
Johnson, and Lt. David Woodard a 
committee to affix the spot to set said 
meetinghouse. These gentlemen not 
being residents of the town—a com- 
mittee was very properly chosen to 
receive and wait upon them during 
the performance of their duties. 

Jan’ 29,1771. ** Voted to build a 
house for public worship, to be thirty 
feet square and ten feet posts. 
Voted, to fence the burying ground 
upon the town’s cost.” 

Annual Town Meeting, March 12, 
1771, only chose the necessary town 
officers. 

March 19, 1771. ‘* Voted, to take 
into consideration the request of Dr. 
Eleazor Wheelock, President of Dart- 
mouth College, that one mile and a 
half of land in breadth and three 
miles in length, of the Township of 
Lebanon in the north-west corner 
thereof, be incorporated with other 
lands into a township or parish. Pur- 
suant to said request—voted to pray 


place —all of 
affirma- 
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the General Court that the lands in- 
cluded within the following lines 
(viz.), from the north west corner of 
Lebanon, running easterly upon the 
town line, three miles, thence south- 
erly at a right angle, one mile anda 
half, thence westerly in a line paral- 
lel with the first line to the river, 
thence abutting westerly on said river 
to the abovementioned bound, may 
be incorporated into a town or par- 
ish. Voted that Dr. Eleazor Whee- 
lock be an agent to represent the 
town at the General Court in favor of 
the above request and the obtaining 
of the same. Voted that a tax of six 
pounds, L. M., be laid upon the town 
to defray town debts.” 

Aug' 21, 1771, ** Whether they will 
agree to give Mr. Isaiah Potter a call 
to continue in the work of the Gospel 
ministry in order for settlement in 
said work amongst them. Resolved 
in the affirmative. Chose Charles 
Hill and Azariah Bliss a committee 
to treat with Mr. Potter for the pur- 
pose aforesaid. Voted, that the se- 
lectmen should assess the inhabitants 
of Lebanon for defraying all neces- 
sary charges arising on account of 
obtaining Mr. Potter for his labor 
and support for the time being amongst 
them. Voted to enlarge the meeting- 
house already voted to be built, from 
thirty feet square and ten feet posts 
to forty eight feet in length and thirty 
four feet in width and twenty feet 
posts. Voted to adjourn to Septem- 
ber 4, 1771, at which time the above 
named committee made their report 
to said meeting. Of Mr. Potter’s ac- 
ceptance of their proposition made to 
him by said committee, so far as to 
return to them the ensuing spring— 
extraordinaries excepted.” Voted to 








accept the report. Voted to change 
the spot, heretofore selected near the 
burying ground, on which to erect 
the meetinghouse, to the most con- 
venient place in Mr. Hill’s pasture. 
near the road that leads to the saw 
mill. ** Voted, that Maj. Slapp, Silas 
Waterman and Huckin Storrs, be a 
committee to build said meeting- 
house. Voted, that said committee 
proceed to erect and enclose said 
meetinghouse and lay a good floor by 
the first day of Oct" next, which will 
be in the year 1772.” 

‘* November the 7", 1771. Voted, 
to transpose the meetinghouse, voted 
to be erected in Mr. Hill’s pas- 
ture, to the clay pit about fifty rods 
westerly of said spot. Voted, that 
Azariah Bliss, John Slapp, and John 
Wheatley, Esq’, be a committee to 
oversee the erecting, enclosing, and 
laying a good floor to said house by 
the 1* of Oct", 1772.” 

Meeting Dec. 2*, 1771. Voted to 
raise a tax to build a meetinghouse 
on sawmill road at the spot last 
agreed upon. 

Town Meeting, Jan’ 7, 1772. Voted 
to accept of a spot, pitched by a com- 
mittee, in the field of Jonathan Dana, 
to set the meetinghouse. Voted to 
transpose the meetinghouse already 
voted to be built by a tax, near the 
clay on saw mill road, to the said 
spot in said Dana’s field. Voted, 
that Maj. John Slapp, Charles Hill, 
John Griswold and Silas Waterman 
be a committee to oversee the build- 
ing of said house. 

Annual town meeting, March 10, 
1772. The usual town officers were 
chosen, and voted forty pounds law- 
ful money for making and repairing 
highways. 
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Town meeting Ap' 7, 1772. Re- 
solved to alter the size of the meet- 
inghouse to 40 feet in length, 30 ft. 
in breadth, and 10 feet posts. 

At a meeting April 20, 1772,“ voted 
to transpose the meetinghouse from 
Mr. Dana’s field to Mr. Hill’s field, 
near the house of Bela Turner, and 
that Azariah Bliss, Cha* Hill, Silas 
Waterman, Maj. Slapp, Lieu“ Porter 
and John Wheatley be a committee 
to oversee and forward the building 
of said house. Adjourned to the 27 
inst., and voted that said committee 
proceed to erect said Meetinghouse 
as soon as may be.” 

June 12, 1772. The committee 
appointed to confer with Mr. Potter 
in regard to the proposals of the town 
to give him a call reported, and a 
motion was made by the meeting to 
Mr. Potter to give his answer to the 
call, by the people of Lebanon, to 
settle in the Gospel ministry amongst 
them. To which Mr. Potter was 
pleased to answer in the affirmative. 
Voted, to give Mr. Potter thirty eight 
pounds in addition to the sixty two 
pounds granted by the proprietors of 
said Lebanon towards the settlement 
of the first gospel minister settled in 
said town (as a settlement for Mr. 
Potter) in case he becomes the estab- 
lished minister in said town. Voted, 
to give Mr. Potter as a salary fifty 
pounds lawful money a year, for the 
first two years, and then to rise an- 
nually, five pounds a year, till it shall 
amount to eighty pounds, and that 
said eighty pounds, when attained as 
above, shall be the stated salary for 
Mr. Potter so long as he shall con- 
tinue in the gospel ministry in said 
town. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 



































